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For Over 84 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual issued 
its first policy. From that day to this its 
constant endeavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has been suc- 
cessful is shown by the enviable reputation 
which the company enjoys among those 
who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


W 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








More than 650 Million Dollars Paid to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 
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Des Moines, Sept. 19—The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, forty- 
six years old, has almost 25,000 members 
and has 290 local associations of which 
eight were formed in the past twelve 
months. The Des Moines association 
alone has 335 members. The big ques- 
tions facing the National Association on 
the eve of its convention in Des Moines, 
the home insurance companies of all 
kinds, were how many members would 
show up at the convention; would Hotel 
Fort Des Moines’ grand ball room be 
large enough to accommodate the crowd, 
and would hotel] accommodations in the 
city be ample. 

3y the time the convention had open- 
ed there were considerably over a thou- 
sand registrations and by Thursday 
morning there were 1,700. Hotel Fort 
Des Moines has 400 rooms and there are 
thirteen other hotels satisfactory enough 
fora convention delegate. In preparation 
for the convention Hotel Fort Des 
Moines had remodeled its ball room 
making it considerable larger. By nine 
o'clock Wednesday morning, when the 
orchestra played its first tune, several 
hundred persons were in the hall. By ten 
o'clock bell boys had filled the back of 
the hall with chairs and among those 
standing up were such notable conven- 
tion figures as Julian S. Myrick, New 


York City; William M. Duff, Pittsburgh; 
Chester O. Fischer, St. Louis; Holgar J. 
Johnson, Pittsburgh; Grant Taggart, 


Cowley, Wyo.; and C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati. 
Everybody Hears the Speakers 


It was announced that two additional 
rooms would be used for overflow meet- 
ings. The loud speaker made this pos- 
sible. Before noon not only were three 
meeting rooms filled but chairs were in 
all parts of the mezzanine, among tables 
where publishers had their books, papers, 
sales literature and other material on 
display. The loud speaker system en- 
abled people to sit in the main lobby 
of the hotel and hear proceedings as 
they came over the amplifier from the 
bali room. Most all other business in the 
hotel was subordinated to the business 
of listening to speakers. The sound of 
voices was all over the place. 

Des Moines is a city of 150,000 popula- 
tion and the entire life insurance frater- 
nity under the chairmanship of Mike 
Nelson, Des Moines general agent, Equi- 
table Society, was on hand to handle the 
complicated matter of seeing that every- 
ody got rooming accommodations. Des 
Moines has handled much bigger conven- 
tions than the National Association and 
done well. The hotels were all filled and 
many Des Moines residents had visiting 
insurance men as guests for the week at 
their homes. The situation was made 






















further interesting by the fact that sev- 
eral companies had their own conven- 
tions here including Pacific Mutual of 
Los Angeles. 

The chief target of the 
had not made reservations was John 
Grimes, Bankers Life. For weeks he and 
his committee had been on the job and 
When the convention opened they had 


people who 





National Association Convention 


By Clarence Axman 


done marvels with providing accommo- 
dations. Handling the biggest convention 
in insurance business was a tough job 
and the courtesy and resource of Grimes, 
Chairman Nelson, vice-general chairman 
J. A. Spargur, J. J. Hughes and Walter 
St. John, President Charles E. Brown 
of the Des Moines association, National 
Committeeman Martin L. Seltzer and 
other Des Moines men, made a hit. It 
was decided to open the convention in 
the hotel as there are many advantages 
in being under one roof. 

James Rutherford, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in Des Moines, was 
local chairman of arrangements. 


Visitors Interested in Corn Belt 

While in Des Moines and visiting golf 
clubs, the Des Moines Club and other 
social places, conventioneers wanted to 
get information about economic and pol- 
itical subjects, especially those from the 
East, South and Pacific Coast. Some had 
never before been in the Corn Belt cap- 
ital. What especially interested them 
was whether farmers are happy again 
and if Franklin D. Roosevelt will carry 
Iowa. There is no doubt about the pres- 
ent happy condition of the farmers. Such 
men as Gardner Cowles, editor of the 
Des Moines great morning newspaper, 
the Des Moines Register, men who run 
the marvelous farm journals which oc- 
cupy such a big place in Iowa business 
and rural life, and others say that the 
status of the farmer is better than it 
has been for ten years. 

This has had a tremendous effect here 
on the Roosevelt situation. The farmer, 
broke for years and suddenly finding 
himself in the money again, is strong 
for the administration, as are all of his 


family and dependents and the outfitters 
and stores which sell him supplies and 
clothes. It is the general opinion, also, 
among such men as Henry S. Nollen, 
president, Equitable of Iowa, and Gerard 
S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life, that 
the administration is strong in this state 
at the present time. 

And talking about Gardner Cowles’ 
paper, his treatment of the insurance 
convention is the best that has been giv- 
en in any city in the memory of such 
veteran conventioneers attending this 
convention as John Newton Russell, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Los Angeles; Ernest 
J. Clark, John Hancock, Baltimore; 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equita- 
ble Society; Robert L. Jones, State Mu- 
tual, New York City; Glover S. Hast- 
ings, superintendent of agents, New 
England Mutual Life, and Graham C. 
Wells, Provident Mutual, New York City. 
The production forces of the head offices 
are here in large numbers, including nu- 
merous vice-presidents of insurance com- 
panies here. Among insurance presi- 
dents seen at the convention are O. J. 
Arnold, Northwestern National, and 
Gerard S. Nollen, Bankers Life of Iowa. 


Round Table and Managers Groups 
The convention really opened Tuesday 
with a two-ringed circus. Managers and 


general agents met at the Fort Des 
Moines. The Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble at the Hotel Savery. At the mana- 
gers’ meeting there were 500 present 
That session was different from last 
year’s when eighty different men talked 
from the floor in one day. This year 
the morning session of managers was 
devoted mostly to set papers. The after- 


noon session was entirely given over to 


Unfair Attacks In Books and 
Magazines Raise R. B. Hull’s Ire 


Some punch was put into the conven- 
tion early when at a meeting Monday 
morning of the National Council of Na- 
tional Association Major Roger B. Hull 
made a strong plea that life insurance 
become articulate and go to the bat in 
fighting publicly attacks on life insur- 
ance in books and in magazine articles 
or elsewhere in the public prints. 

He called attention to a new maga- 
zine, calling itself “The Outspoken In- 
surance Monthly,” real name of which is 
“Life Insurance Enlightener.” What 
pains Major Hull is that most purchasers 
of magazines and books attacking life 
insurance are insurance men themselves. 
Recently, there was a check made of a 
“ what-is-the-matter-with-life-insurance ” 
book. The check was in a large city— 
the leading bookshop being visited on 
behalf of the National Association. It 
was found that of all copies sold only 
cne was bought by a person‘not engaged 





in life insurance; and that was by a uni- 
versity professor who believed in life 
insurance but wanted to hear the other 
side. 


“What shall we do with respect to 
these attacks which are so unfair, un- 
true, vicious, scandalous?” he asked. 


Trustees and officers of the National As- 
sociation have generally felt that the as- 
sociation should not advertise and dig- 
nify them by public rejoinder. 

“That is what the scandal mongers 
would welcome,” declared Major Hull. 
“Tt is the food upon which they grow.” 

Hull quoted from an interview with 
Edward L. Bernays on the subject which 
was gotten by R. B. Mitchell. Bernays 
said: 

“To fight accusations of negligence, ex- 
travagance, waste, insecurity, inefficiency, 
the insurance companies must meet those 
accusations not with their negation, but 
with facts and figures that will give the 
public the point of view and the belief 
that it is desired to give.’ 

There will be a resolution adopted on 
this subject of fighting back. 





Dominates “e Scene a Des Moines 


the discussion of the new Guiding Prin- 


ciples agreement in connection with 
agency qualifications. 
It was only natural that taxation 


should be the main topic of discussion 
at the Million Dollar Round Table and 
many ingenious arguments were present- 
ed in the illustration of the life insur- 
ance hedge against taxation. The changes 
which can be rung on this subject by an 
ingenious agent or broker are endless. 
Cases were presented where men buying 
large amounts of insurance to protect 
themselves or estates of business against 
inroads of taxation borrow money to pay 
some of the premiums and through clev- 
er insurance buying can take care of in- 
terest on loans as well as taxes and other 
obligations. 
Keen Interest in Tax Angles 

John Morrell, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, told the Round Table that increas- 
ing taxes are furnishing incentive to bus- 
iness men towards breaking down their 
estates into separate individual tax en- 
tities. Morrell and other speakers de- 
scribed annuity policies as a means of 
converting estates from a taxable to non- 
taxable status. Among interesting state- 
ments made by Morrell was that under 
the new tax law the wealthy man must 
decide before January, 1936, what he 
wants to keep and what he wants to give 
away. In the eight days before coming 
to Des Moines, Morrell had _ received 
nearly $900,000 from clients getting ready 
for increase in estate and gift taxes, and 
the reductions in general exemptions to 
come with the close of the year. Mor- 
rell has already paid for $3,000,000 insur- 
ance this year. Morrell told the Round 
Table that he would advise a man of 59 
with $106,000 in stocks and bonds to put 
$71,000 of it into a single premium Ordi- 
nary Life policy and the remaining 
$35,000 into a single premium life annu- 
ity. The annuity would give him a 3% 
income exempt from income tax and if 
he died his $71,000 would buy a $100,000 
death claim. 

Stuart F. Smith, general agent, Con- 
necticut General, Philadelphia, gave half 
a dozen instances of the scope of annui- 
ties. One of them concerned the pur- 
chase of patent rights by a corporation 
from the inventor for $100,000. The in- 
ventor didn’t want the money in a lump 
sum because of the income tax. 

Greetings From Other Organizatiors 

The main convention quickly got un- 
der way Wednesday morning with sing- 
ing led by Oscar Gustafson of Daven- 
port, a real artist. sishop Gerald T 
Bergen of the Des Moines Catholic dio- 
cese gave the invocation. In his prayer 


he deplored the spirit of nationalism 
which is sweeping the world, leading to 
the verge of war, which he designated 


as pagan and supplanting the country 
for Christ. 

President Charles E. Brown of the 
Des Moines association welcomed the 
convention and was followed by greet- 
ings from the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion given by Manager and General 
Counsel Vincent P. Whitsitt, and from 
the American Life convention, the speak- 


(Continued on Page 14) 








Reportorial Stars Shine 


In Convention Novelty 

Des Moines, Sept. 19—The National 
Association of Life Underwriters pulled 
off a convention novelty this week when 
it assigned a flock of its own reporters 
to cover the four seminars which were 
held yesterday in four different rooms, 
each of which was attended by two re- 
porters. They were the seminars led 
by Leon Gilbert Simon on business in- 
surance; by C. Vivian Anderson on use 
of income options; by Nathaniel See- 
furth on taxation and life insurance, and 
by Seneca M. Gamble on use of direct 
mail in selling. 

The reporters were Vincent B. Coffin, 
Connecticut Mutual; Elles M. Derby, 
New York association; Earle W. Brailey, 
Cleveland; Theodore M. Simmons, Pan 
American: Kenilworth H. Mathus, Con- 
necticut Mutual; John H. McCarroll, 
Zankers Life; James A. Preston, Colum- 
bus Mutual; Hugo R. Schmidt, Alexan- 
der E. Patterson agency, Chicago, and 
Walt Tower. Their reports, consisting 
of about 200 words each, have been print- 
on on slips which can be inserted into 
the regular program. These insurance 
men showed real reportorial talent. 


Bouquet For J. H. McCarroll 

Des Moines, Sept. 18—The newspapers 
were splendidly handled for the Des 
Moines general agents by John H. 
McCarroll, chairman of the press com- 
mittee. Mr. McCarroll is advertising 
manager, Bankers Life. 
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Boston Wins 1936 Convention of 
Association; Houston’s Strong Bid 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—The next con- 


vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held in Boston. 
The result was announced at 6:45 p. m. 


at the wind-up of the Wednesday after- 
noon session which had been convened 
following the holding of four seminars 
in four different rooms under four chair- 
men. It was the end of a most excit- 
ing contest as Houston made a valiant 
fight to have the next convention in that 
city. 

New England states sent a large dele- 
gation, and enthusiastic invitations were 
extended from the governors and mayors 
in the six states. Texas came along with 
representatives of twenty-one state asso- 
ciations. While the contest was very 
spirited, it was good natured. The New 
England forces were under the captaincy 
of Paul F. Clark, general agent, John 
Hancock, Boston. In inviting the con- 
vention to Boston he made one of the 
best of all speeches he has delivered to 
this organization of which he is the for- 
mer president. He eloquently outlined 
New England’s historic spots and gave 
the Colonial atmosphere in a most color- 
ful manner. 

George L. Hunt, vice-president, New 
England Mutual, Boston, spoke on be- 
half of New England insurance com- 
panies giving a most cordial invitation. 





‘Chart of Ethics’’ Drawn Up By Duff's 
Good Practice Committee for Guidance 


William M. Duff, chairman of Na- 
tional Association’s Good Practice Com- 
mittee, presented the following chart of 
ethics to the trustees. It is a composite 
of many ideas submitted to the com- 
mittee : 

The following set of rules shall be a 
guide to all our actions, of necessity not 
embracing conduct in every conceivable 
situation, but indicating our course of 
action, remembering always that “Life 
Insurance is a Declaration of Financial 
Independence,” and that we, the life in- 
surance agents of America, should be 
social engineers. 

The Life Insurance Agent and 
the Public 
A. Relationship with the Policyholder 

His interest shall be considered para- 
mount in all transactions and his affairs 
held confidential. 

To properly act as a financial advisor, 
every agent should be qualified by the 
proper training and education to serve 
his clients intelligently. The competent 
underwriter will keep informed at all 
times in all matters pertaining to this 
business. 

Every effort shall be made to give the 
policyholder a justified and abiding faith 
in the Institution of Life Insurance. _ 

All policyholders shall be treated fair- 
ly with no discrimination. Scheduled 
rates will be maintained in every case. 
Abstracting, adjusting, or the presenta- 
tion of any plan having as its purpose 
the substitution of one policy for an- 
other, as a selling method, shall be ab- 
horrent, as not in keeping with sound 
underwriting principles and as_ being 
usually unprofitable to the insured. In 
the very unusual case, where the best 
interests of the policyholder cannot be 
served in any other way, comparisons, if 
any, must be complete and free from 
any misrepresentation. 

B. Relationship with the Beneficiary 

There must always be recognition that 
the work of the agent is not finished 
until a policy has matured and, so far as 
possible, has fulfilled the wishes of the 
insured. At maturity, it becomes the 
duty of the agent to see that the widow, 
the mother, the children, or whosoever 
the beneficiary, is given all possible serv- 
ice, to carry out the insured’s plans. And 
the policyholder must also be constantly 
and intelligently serviced, even prior to 


the maturity of the contract, in order 
that the interests of his beneficiaries 
may be properly safeguarded, and the 
insured’s plans for them fully effectu- 
ated. 

C. The Life Manager and the Public 

General Agents, Managers and Super- 
intendents also owe a high duty to the 
public. They shall try to select only fit, 
qualified men and women to engage in 
the business of selling life insurance and 
they must train and inspire those se- 
lected and promptly eliminate those 
proven to be incapable or untrustworthy. 
They must protect the public, as well as 
their associates, the competent life un- 
derwriters, against dishonest and incom- 
petent representatives unworthy to pur- 
sue the high calling of advising men and 
women in their affairs. 

So far as possible, part-time contracts 
should be replaced with whole-time con- 
tracts, and in the larger cities there 
should be no employment of part-time 
agents. The selling of life insurance is 


a sacred trust and it should not be en- 
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Charles C. Gilman, Boston, and numer- 
ous representatives of the New England 
associations were among other speakers. 
The final invitation was a telephone mes- 
sage which it was announced was from 
the mayor of Boston. Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life, New York, also former 
president of the National Association, 
made a plea that Boston be chosen, and 
cordially invited delegates to stop over 
in New York on the way to Boston. 
The generalisimo of the Houston forces 
was H. K. Cassidy of Houston, general 
agent, Pacific Mutual, and president of 


the Texas state association. He, too, 
went into the history of his section also 
describing the many advantages that 


would come in a Texas visit such as deep 
sea fishing a few miles from Houston, 
a trip to Monterey, Mexico, if desired. 
He said that if the convention came to 
Houston headquarters would be at the 
Rice Hotel which has a thousand rooms 
and a ball room that can hold 1,750 per- 
sons. All meeting rooms at the Rice 
Hotel are air-conditioned. He was fol- 
lowed by a number of representatives 
of Texas associations and by the presi- 
dent of the Tennessee association. 

One hundred and seventy-five votes 
were cast of which 121 went to Boston. 
Colonel Cassidy then asked that the vote 
be made unanimous. 





tered upon lightly, pursued thought- 
lessly nor looked upon as an avocation. 

Upon the General Agents, Managers 
and Superintendents rests the ultimate 
responsibility for seeing to it that the 
field representatives of life insurance re- 
ceive public acceptance and that such 
representation is comparable to the 
product which they sell. 
D. Relationships Among Life Under- 

writers 

It must be remembered that, to a 
policyholder, the agent is the company 
and that it will be judged by the agent’s 
conduct. It should be the aim of every 
representative to accord only fair treat- 
ment to his fellow underwriters, whether 
members of his own agency or repre- 
sentatives of another. The Golden Rule 
is not only good ethics but good business. 
Competition must not be allowed to be- 
come a destructive factor in our busi- 
ness, creating confusion and destroying 
the public’s confidence in life insurance. 

The agent himself must have a firm 
conviction as to the soundness of his 
own company, and an unswerving loyalty 
and faithfulness to the Institution of Life 
Insurance. 

E. Relationship to the Life Under- 
writers Association 

Just as life insurance has been built 
through co-operation, so have the stand- 
ards of life underwriting been estab- 
lished and raised through the coopera- 
tive efforts of right-minded underwriters 
through their membership in local Life 
Underwriters Associations, existing for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
ethical, moral and business standards. 

A competent and permanent agent will 
belong to and be a supporter of his local 
and National Association. They exist 
solely for the purpose of serving their 
meinbership, promoting the welfare of 
the established full-time life insurance 
agent, raising the standards of perform- 
ance of the field representatives of legal 
reserve life insurance and, by all these 
means, of rendering a fuller service to 
the public through the greatest economic 
and financial medium the world has ever 
known. 


Ted Simmons on Huey Long 

Des Moines, Sept. 18—Theodore M. 
Simmons, Pan-American Life, gave an 
interview to the Des Moines Register 
while here saying that he regretted the 
death of Senator Huey Long, who was a 
friend of his, and he knew many others 
in Louisiana who also regretted his 
death. He said Senator Long left $50,000 
of life insurance. 


—_—=— 


Guy Lyman Talks On 


Insurance in Action 


A challenge to men in the business , 
extend themselves to capacity and a 
appeal to rectify what has not been don. 
tather than a glorification of what ha 
been done was packed into a liye) 
speech delivered by Guy C. Lyman gen. 
eral agent in New Orleans for the Pag: 
fic Mutua! Life, before the national cop. 
vention of life underwriters in De 
Moines. What he said was this: 

“As it applies itself in action—as y, 
find it in motion today—one hundred fj). 
lions in force has meant and will meap 
that the average American mother who 
has been called upon by event to Manage 
the family corporation finds income cap- 
ital gone and herself with petty cash oj 
about $2,000 and—that only five out of 
every hundred fine old men are spared 
the slow but sure crucifixion of settling 
old age invoices with self-respect—e. 
cause income is gone. As this high 
sounding one hundred billions in force 
finds itself in motion that’s the job we 
have done today. 

“I wonder, then, if we can’t be spurred 
by the brutal realization of what we have 
not done. Surely it would be our jus 
due if, from somewhere a voice cried 
out—You’re too late’—and then the mess. 
age would be taken from us for faster 
hands for delivery. 

“And what message? The message of 
life insurance in action!” 





De Puy Host at Gay Dinner 
Given to News and Ad Men 


Des Moines, Sept. 17.—Clifford De Puy, 
publisher The Underwriters Review, was 
host at an informal, jolly dinner given 
at the Des Moines Club Tuesday night, 
guests being newspaper fraternity and 
representatives of publication and adver- 
tising divisions of the insurance com- 
panies. With De Puy were these rep- 
resentatives of The Underwriters Re- 
view: Ralph Moorhead, associate pub- 
lisher; Henry Haynes, editor; Robert 
Hartman, associate editor; J. A. Sarazen, 
field representative ; John G. Staehli, au- 
ditor. 

Insurance Commissioner Ray Murphy 
was present, and there was no toastmas- 
ter, it being explained that he was de- 
tained on the nineteenth hole. A singer 
advertised to appear could not do so be- 
cause of fallen arches. Reading of last 
minutes was dispensed with as “They 
weren’t minutes; they were hours.” An 
address on “The Value of Public Rela- 
tons” did not come off because “Only 
vour relations cost you money.” A ques 
tionnaire, “What percentage of the ad 
vertising budget of life insurance com- 
panies should be used for anything ex- 
cept insurance publications?” brought 4 
unanimous four-letter answer, “None.” 

Representatives of insurance compat 
ies present and drinking buttermilk 
was announced that buttermilk of Iowa 
is the best of all buttermilk, but has 
often been ignored—were these: 

Bankers Life: B. N. Mills, John Me 
Carroll and John Grimes; Central Life: 
John H. Leaver, Roy Campbell, Harold 
H. Hoeffle; Equitable Life of Iowa; S.4 
Swisher, Jr., Scott Anderson, E. E. Coop 
er; Guarantee Mutual: A. . Olson; 
Massachusetts Mutual: Seneca M. Gam 
ble; National Life of Iowa: Chester 
Cogswell; Ohio National Life: : 
Kirkpatrick; Pacific Mutual: Jens Smith, 
Jr.; Yeoman Mutual: Ray Helser. 





Remember Constitution Day 

Des Moines, Sept. 17—At a meeting 
of managers and general agents at the 
National Association of Life Underwrtt- 
ers convention Chairman  Holgar 
Johnson asked everybody to stand ™ 
honor of the Constitution of the United 
States and in desire for its sanctity, and 
after getting to their feet the crowd sang 
the national anthem. It was an inspif- 
ing episode in which the insurance mel 
showed in no unmistakable manner how 
they stood with reference to the coum 
try’s most revered document. 
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Lester O. Schriver, new president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
yriters, is an insurance educator who 
returned to the field after some years in 
4 home office. A graduate of Syracuse 
and a YT. Mm. & A. 


he decided to enter life insur- 


University former 
secretary, 
ance in 1923. 
an agent for the Aetna Life he was out- 
sanding enough to be picked and placed 
n charge of the educational department 
at the home office. His work included 
company’s correspondence 
Later he 


After some experience as 


writing the 
training 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 

In 1929 he returned to the field when 
him general 


course. was elected 


the company appointed 
agent at Peoria, Ill. He became 
nent in National Association affairs at 
ihe Pittsburgh convention. That was in 
1931. At the 
San Francisco convention he was elected 
fourth vice-president. At Chicago in 
1933 he was made second vice-president 
and last year at Milwaukee became vice 
president. 

Mr. Schriver is an accomplished 
speaker and can talk to a large audience 
without using a microphone. He has 


promi- 


He was elected secretary. 





Schriver, New President, Midwest 
Manager; Once A Home Office Man 


LESTER O. 


SCHRIVER 


been considerably in demand at life in- 
surance conventions and sales’ con- 
gresses. He also has frequently ad- 
dressed church congregations. 


A. E. Patterson, Vice-President, 
In Insurance Since He Was 20 


Alexander E. Patterson, new  vice- 
president of the National Association, 
has been in the life insurance business 


has alter- 
the two 


since he was twenty years old; 
nated as a manager between 
the Western Hemis- 
chairman of the com- 
which created the program for 


much of it being 


largest cities of 


phere; and 


nuttee 


was 


this year’s convention, 
iis own handiwork. 
His start at the age of twenty 
with the Edward A. Woods Agency of 
the Equitable Society in Pittsburgh. He 


was 


was successful from the start and after 
fourteen years with the Woods agency 
to New York City to start an 
agency for the company. In April, 1925, 
he was transferred to Chicago where he 
imade a marked agency 
builder and also became chairman of the 
committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

In February, 1928, Mr. Patterson ac- 
cepted an appointment to become general 
agent for the Penn Mutual in Chicago. 
Later that vear he came on to New 
York City again to start a new agency 
for that company, returning to Chicago 
in March, 1929, to take over the Frank 


caine 


success aS an 


finance 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


L. Davis office. He has continued there 
to do a fine agency building job. 

During the war Mr. Patterson was 
promoted from second lieutenant to ma- 
jor in the field artillery, 79th division. 





Forty Young and Middleaged 
Men Get C. L. U. Degrees 


Des Moines, Sept. 19—The C. L. U. 
had its innings this morning at the na- 
tional associatioh convention when, fol- 
lowing an address by Julian S. Myrick 
on the American College of Life Under- 
writers and by Dr. S. S. Huebner, pres- 
ident of that college, forty young and 
middleaged men who had successfully 
passed the examinations rose, blushed 
and were presented to the convention 
by Dean David McCahan. Later Dr. 
Huebner conferred diplomas. The college 








awarded 147 diplomas this year. 
Wright Heads Round Table 
Moffet Studio 
HARRY T. WRIGHT 
Des Moines, Sept. 18—Harry  T. 
Wright, associate agency manager of the 
Warren V Woody agency, Equitable So- 


ciety, Chicago, for years a prominent in- 
surance man in that city, is new presi- 
dent of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
Average production of Million Dollar 


Round Table members last year was $1,- 
97,024. 








Clark Suggests Yearbook 
For C.L.U. Anniversary 


A printed volume containing biograph- 
ical sketches and photographs of all who 
have completed the C.L.U. examinations 
was suggested as an appropriate monu- 
ment to the American College of Life 
Underwriters on its tenth anniversary 
in March, 1937, by Paul F.. Clark, retiring 
president of the national chapter. He 
recommended in his final report that the 
anniversary be observed in some fitting 


manner. A yearbook of the type he 
described he believes will also attract 
into the organization a_ representative 


group of high grade professional under- 
writers. 

In his report Mr. Clark drew attention 
to the number of men invited to take 
part in the national convention program 
on the basis of their ability and records 
who bear the C.L.U. designation. “The 
biggest contribution that has been made 


to the C.L.U. cause during the past 
year,” he said, “has been in the work 
done by Dr. S. S. Huebner this summer 


when he visited thirty-seven cities in a 
period of nine weeks solely for the pur- 
pose of promoting interest in the C.L.U. 
movement and advising on local C.L.U. 
problems.” 

The Chartered Life Underwriters now 
have twenty-seven local chapters, two of 
which were originated during the past 
year—Denver and Hartford. In addi- 


tion, Des eye Newark, N. J.; Provi- 
dence, R. Louisville, Ky.; Oklahoma 
City, Okia. ‘and Omaha, Neb., have sig- 


nified their intention of organizing chap- 
ters and have taken the first steps neces- 
sary to do so. Membership gained 15% 
over the previous year and now totals 


be 





Company Affairs For Agents 
Largely Attended by Leaders 


Des Moines, Sept. 19—George H 
Hunt, vice-president, New England Mu- 
tual, presided at a large luncheon of gen- 
eral agents and agents of his company 
including the company’s star woman 
agent, Enid Miller, St. Louis. The break- 
fast of the Northwestern Mutual was 
attended by a large delegation, guests 
including Clay Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, 
Buffalo, 
chustts 


and Chester O. Fischer, Massa- 
Life, “St. 


Mutual Louis. On 


Jones Perennial Treasurer 
Of National Association 


ROBERT L. 


JONES 


Robert L. Jones, perennial treasurer of 
the National Association, has spent fifty- 
two years in life insurance He began 
his insurance career in June, 1882, at the 
age of 13 years, as an érrand boy in the 
home office of the old Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life ‘Association in New York and 
has concentrated his business activities 
in life inSurance since that time. 

Because he has for years been watch- 
dog of the association’s treasury his 
friends think the best photograph ever 
taken of him was one showing him pass- 
ing the U. S. Subtreasury in Wall Street. 





Wednesday afternoon the Des Moines 
Association was host to the convention 
by taking guests to Riverview Park, 
where there was a fried chicken dinner 
and barn dance. 

The Provident Mutual had a dinner 
Wednesday night with Franklin. Morss 
toastmaster. Speakers were Graham 
Wells, New York; Harold Pickford, Des 
Moines; H. C. Martens, St. Paul, and 
Clifford Conner, Davenport. 





O. Sam Cummings a Texan; 
Well Known in Southwest 


O. Sam Cummings, incoming secretary, 
is one of the best known insurance per- 
sonalities in’ Texas. Since 1929 he has 
been general agent for the Kansas City 
Life at Dallas, a thirty year old agency 
It was in 1922 that he entered life in- 
surance, becoming assistant manager of 
what was then the Orville Thorp agency 
He was taken into partnership the fol- 


lowing year. Then for a while after 
1927 he was associated with the home 
office as assistant superintendent of 


agencies. In 1929 he became generai 
agent following the sudden death of Mr 
Thorp. 

In 1933 at the Chicago meeting Mr 
Cummings was elected fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the association and last year 
under the new constitution he was voted 


to be one of the trustees. 
He lives in Dallas from which head- 
quarters his agency has produced $60,- 


(00,000 of business. Cummings is a past 
master of the Kiwanis International, past 
president of the Texas Association, and 
likewise of the Life Managers’ Club of 
Dallas. He is a director of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 





Elect Six New Trustees 
Des Moines, Sept. 18—The convention 


voted for six new trustees. They are 
John A. Witherspoon, Pacific Mutual, 
Nashville; Charles J. Zimmerman, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Newark; Frank B 
Summers, New York Life, Omaha; 
Ernest A. Crane, ee an Mutual, 


Philip Young, Metropolitan 
C. Vivian Ander- 
Cincinnati 


Indianapolis ; 
Life, San Francisco; 
son, Provident Mutual, 





New England ’36 Delegates 


Kidnap Denver’s Crooner 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—Denver wants 
the 1937 convention and has a large 
crowd here. Included in the delegation is 
a cowboy crooner of Canyon City, Col., 
who brought along his guitar and has 
played it in fifty rooms of the hotel. He 
was kidnapped by the New England 
delegation and entertained at the New 
England rally and mass meeting which 
had been staged in furthering New Eng- 
land’s bid for the 1936 convention. 
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Many New Faces At Million Dollar 
Round Table; lowa Governor Attends 


Governor Herring of Iowa had break- 
Million 


morning 


fast with the Dollar Round Ta- 
ble on 
brief talk in which he said: “You fellows 
need not worry about condition out here. 
If you had the time I could prove this 
very effectively.” Then he added 
facetiously, “However, you _ fellows 
haven’t got votes in Iowa so I'll just say 
how glad I am to be with you and sit 
down.” 

The Million Dollar Round Table did 
not have a record-breaking attendance, 
but was unusually well represented, many 
of the biggest stars being there, including 
Dr. Charles E. Albright, Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee. An interesting fea- 
ture about the Round Table was that 
there were so many men who had never 
before attended one of these sessions. 
One of them, a New Yorker, is Edward 
M. Chase, Ralph G. Engelsman agency, 
500 Fitth Avenue. Mr. Chase, in the 
business less than three years, was for 
nine years with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
He is the first insurance agent to ad- 
vertise in Fortune magazine. His ad is 
appearing in the October issue and reads 
as follows: 

EDWARD M. CHASE 
Annuity Counselor to Persons 
of Consequence 

As every person thinks he is a person 
of consequence and has to have at least 
a dollar to buy Fortune, the chances are 


Tuesday and made a 


that Chase’s ad will attract a lot of at- 
tention. 

Caleb R. Smith, chairman of the Round 
Table, presented a number of officers of 
the association, including Theodore M. 
Riehle, Roger B. Hull, Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, Lester O. Schriver, slated to be 
the new president of the association; C. 
Vivian Anderson and Paul F. Clark, for- 
mer presidents; Mansur B. Oakes, who 
can sit through hours of conventioneer- 
ing without a change of expression and 
who misses nothing, and Charles E. 
Brown, president of the Des Moines As- 
sociation. There was a hush when “Tex” 
Bayless of Houston, who is with the 
Southland Life, came into the room. 
Everybody thought that General Hugh 
Johnson had arrived, but when Bayless 
sat down for fifteen minutes without 
saying anything, everyone knew it wasn’t 
General Johnson. “Tex” Bayless was 
formerly with the New York Times, Dal- 
las News and Kansas City Star. During 
the war he was a naval aviator. Mr. 
Bayless says he wrote $2,250,000 last year. 

In his talk to the Million Dollar Round 
Table President Riehle recommended 
that members of the Round Table buy 
the book written by Dr. Harry W. Ding- 
man, Continental Assurance, called ‘“Se- 
lection of Risks.” He said it would be 
found particularly valuable in placing 
rated business. 

Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual, chair- 
man last year, is on a South American 
cruise. 


Julius Eisendrath Tells How He 


Sells Business Insurance Policies 


Ways of writing moderate business in- 
surance policies were described at the 
Round Table by Julius M. Eisendrath, 
general agent in New York for the Guar- 
Life. He recited a number of his 
cases, in one of which there was 
recently a claim. There were two broth- 
ers, still young men, who once gave Mr. 
Eisendrath a ride back to New York 
from his golf club. They had a flourish- 
ing business and Mr. Ejisendrath told 
them how an interest-purchasing fund 
would protect them against severe dis- 
turbance of the business in case of death. 
Details were worked out with their at- 
torneys. Two forms of fund were sug- 
gested, a trust or life insurance, and the 
latter was naturally picked as the more 
practical. 

Not long ago Mr. Eisendrath acted as 
a pall bearer for the older brother, who 
had become a close personal friend. Mr. 
Eisendrath had the consolation of know- 
ing that this man’s business house was 
left in order. 


Show Interest and People Will Talk 
About Business 


One of the points made frequently by 
Mr. Eisendrath was that “You would be 
surprised how many people you can get 
to talk by showing interest in their busi- 
ness.” 

Somehow, when we speak of business 
insurance, we connect with it some mys- 
terious operations. We think of such 
words as experts, professionals, techni- 
cians, we think of big business with big 
money executives, and in many men with 
whom I have discussed business insur- 
ance, especially individual cases, I have 
recognized a certain fear caused by lack 
of confidence brought about probably by 
the thought that they were not equal to 
the situation. 

If you were to ask most any business 
man what is closest to his thoughts, I 
believe you will agree with me his hon- 
est answer would be his business. If 
that is so, and take my word for it I 
have found it to be so, if there is any 


dian 
own 


suggestion we can make that will im- 
prove any situation in that business, we 
will have an easy audience. 

I make this statement; the fact that a 
man’s thoughts are most closely allied 
with his business, we should in many 
cases use the business to make him life 
insurance thoughtful. Business life in- 
surance has a place in business not sole- 
ly for the large corporation, but for the 
smaller partnership, yes even for the in- 
dividual in business. 


Selling to the New Butcher 


Knowing from experience the prob- 
lems of your communities as well as 
those in New York, I purposely think 
back a few years when I was an under- 
writer in this part of the country. Driv- 
ing my car through an outlying district 
of Minneapolis, I noticed a new butcher 
shop had opened on one of its prominent 
streets. I stopped and bought some 
sausage—one can always use that—and 





after meeting and wishing the new pro- 





JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 


Paul F. Clark Talks On 


Insurance and Taxes 


Basic uses that can be made of life 
insurance and annuities in connection 
with bettering a client’s position when 
considering income, gift and estate taxes 
were explained before the Million Dol- 


lar Round Table meeting by Paul F. 
Clark, general agent, John Hancock, 
Boston. He made the following general 
conclusions: 

“Life annuities can be used to great 
advantage in improving the net return 
on any client’s financial set-up. Life in- 
surance can be used to pass a larger pro- 
portion of an estate on to the beneficiar- 
ies at death than any other form of 
asset. More ultimate value can be passed 
on to beneficiaries through present gifts 
of life insurance than by giving any 
other asset. 

“In conclusion, there is one other point 
to which I would like to call your at- 
tention. The estate of any wealthy client 
you may have will have substantial estate 
and inheritance taxes to pay, the best 
you can do, and your client can better 
amortize these expenses through the use 
of life insurance than through any other 
assets. 

“His death which creates the tax debts 
also matures the insurance contract, 
which in turn furnishes the cash when 
needed. This makes it unnecessary to 
sacrifice any assets through forced sale 
in order to obtain cash for tax purposes. 
Such life insurance when properly han- 
dled can be made tax exempt and no 
other asset can. The life insurance pro- 
ceeds may be left with the insurance 
company to earn interest until needed.” 





Tells How Insurance Saved 


St. Louis Business Houses 
Eugene B. Stinde, a star producer for 
the Northwestern Mutual in St. Louis, 
told the story of how several large busi- 
ness concerns in St. Louis were saved 
from financial embarrassment since the 
stock market crash because they were 
fortunate enough to carry adequate life 
insurance on executives who have died 
since 1929. He spoke before the Million 
Dollar Round Table session on Tuesday. 
A portion of his address was devoted 
also to minimizing estate taxes through 
life insurance and to recent developments 
in corporation life insurance from the 
tax standpoint. 





HURT ENROUTE TO CONVENTION 


Tom B. Reed, special agent at Okla- 
homa City for the Great Southern Life 
Insurance Co., was severely injured Sun- 
day afternoon in an automobile wreck 
near Kansas City while driving to Des 
Moines to attend the national life un- 
derwriters’ convention. He is past treas- 
urer of the Oklahoma Association. 





prietor the usual Godspeed, he took me 
through his establishment and with great 
pride showed me all the new machinery, 
frigidaire, etc., and upon a discussion of 
insurance he informed me that he and 
hs partner were very much insurance 
minded and he had covered every con- 
tingency. 

I asked him, “have you liquidation in- 
surance?” Curiosity aroused, he asked 
me what that was, he had never heard 
the term, and I informed him that it was 
a form of protection that could be estab- 
lished through a cash sinking fund for 
the business whereby the interests of 
both partners would be assured of the 
necessary funds at the time of compul- 
sory liquidation through death. 

I asked him the usual question of 
“would you like to be in business with 
your partner’s widow ?”—without funds 
at the proper time, you may be com- 
pelled to be—then told him verbal proof 
stories of situations that arose through 
a partner’s death. The result was an 
evening interview with both partners and 
a sale of two $5,000 policies and the 
opening of two life insurance accounts 
that became substantial during the years 
which followed. 


Roger Hull Calls “Guiding 
Principles” 1935 High Spot 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under. 
writers, paid high tribute to Theodor, 
M. Riehle, retiring president, and to the 
other officers, trustees and chairmen wh 
have devoted so much of their time ang 
effort to make the past year one of oy. 
standing activity. He included this trip. 
ute in his annual report to the associa. 
tion. During the past year, he said, mor 
has been done to bring life insurance 
the life underwriter and the association 
favorably to the attention of the public 
than had been recorded in the preceding 
eight years of his incumbency. P 
The high point in the year’s activity 
Major Hull cited as the work of the spe. 
cial committee on agency practices which 
led to the Agreement and Declaration of 
Guiding Principles, which took as its ma- 
jor objective the elimination of the part. 
time agent in urban centers. Also he 
referred to publications and_ bulletins 
which were the work of the committee 
on education under Lester Schrivers 
chairmanship, the new 150 page book 
“The Association and Your Community’ 
and T. M. Riehle’s “A Financial Philos. 
ophy for Life Underwriters.” Member- 
ship, he said, has reached its highest 
point. 
Among other things in his tribute to 
Mr. Riehle, Major Hull said this: 
“Few of the members of the associa- 
tion would know, if I were not to tell 
this tale ‘out of school,’ of the so-called 
‘Functions Outline’ which President 
Riehle prepared within thirty days of 
his election, analyzing and outlining the 
functions, both past and _ potential, of 
every single committee in our national 
set-up. This has constituted the basis 
of practically all of the activity of the 
association during the past year. It ex- 
presses the aims and objectives of the 
entire organization and supplies a chart 
for our program even for future admin- 
istrations.” 





Convention Leaders Fly To 


Chicago As Demonstration 


Des Moines, Sept. 18.—The United Air 
Lines will send a Boeing airplane to 
Des Moines to take Horace Mecklem, 
general agent, New England Mutual Life, 
Portland, Ore., and a party of other in- 
surance men to Chicago Friday after the 
convention. With Mr. Mecklem will be 
Theodore M. Riehle, Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, Lester ©O. Schriver, Roger B. 
Hull, Paul F. Clark and Harry T. Wright 
of Chicago. The purpose of the flight 
will be to emphasize the safety of flying 

Mr. Mecklem, who is one of the great- 
est air enthusiasts in the business, says 
that the Pacific Coast is airminded, and 
insurance men there are irritated by the 
fact that insurance companies are fe- 
luctant about insuring people who have 
had more than twenty or thirty hours 
flying experience. Mr. Mecklem says 
that in a five year period ending Janv- 
ary, 1935, fatalities to air passengers on 
commercial planes have been 104 only 
although the number of miles flown in 
that period by passenger planes is 4; 
600,000 miles. 


BIRTHDAY SERVICE THE LATEST 


Chambers of Commerce are forever ex 
tending their duties. A novelty in the 
way of Chamber of Commerce servitt 
was divulged today when Forest Croxom, 
Nebraska state manager, Equitable So 
ciety, received a wire from the secretar) 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
It read: “Remember Thursday is your 
wife’s birthday.” Croxon sent the fol 
lowing wire in return. “Thanks for you! 
thoughtfulness. I’ll remember your wifes 
birthday with a box of candy.” 


BROADCAST CONVENTION TALKS 

A number of speeches at National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters will b 
_— over WHO, red network, \ 
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Uniform Licensing Plans For Canada 
Seen As Far-reaching In Effects 


Confidential Intereompany Form Going Into Effect in Two 
Provinces Before First of Year; Information Given by 
Company To Be Held as Privileged 


Des Moines, Sept. 18.—President Riehle 
told the convention of the new Canadian 
yniform licensing suggestions. 

Arising out of Quebec Superintendent 
Dugal’s paper at the recent Winnipeg 
conference of the Canadian Provincial 
Insurance Superintendents, a _ special 
meeting of the Canadian superintendents 
of insurance and the various life com- 
pany men present at the conference was 
held with a view to getting uniformity 
throughout the Provinces with respect to 
licensing life agents. Later on a sub- 
committee of the Provincial superintend- 
ents, consisting of Superintendents Du- 
cal and Foster, was appointed to con- 
sider the suggestion further. This sub- 
committee met a number of company of- 
fcers in Toronto a few days after the 
convention closed and as an outcome of 
that meeting the sub-committee will rec- 
ommend to the various Provinces that 
the uniform license life application 
blanks together with booklet or leaflet, 
outlining the law with respect to func- 
tioning of a life agent, be adopted by 
the other Provinces. 


Information Would Be Privileged 


Further, it is being recommended that 
where information concerning an agent 
be given to the Superintendent of In- 
surance that such information be priv- 
ileged. That is, it cannot be used 
against the reporting company in a court 
of law. Such an act is in force in the 
Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba. When this is accomplished it is 
being further suggested that the Ontario 
and Quebec system of notice of cancel- 
ation of agent’s contract and also renom- 
ination forms when an agent changes 
companies be adopted by the other 
Provinces. 

New Confidential Form 

A new departmental form will come 
mto force in Ontario the first of October 
next and in Quebec the first of January 
next, same being commencement of the 
new license terms in such _ provinces. 
This form is a confidential intercompany 
questionnaire to be used in all cases 
where an agent changes companies or 
has had previous experience in life in- 
surance. This form asks some vital 
questions concerning an agent’s life in- 
surance record and is so drawn up to 
indicate whether the applicant is desired 
as an agent. The form will be complet- 
ed in triplicate by the reporting com- 





C. J. Frisbie Makes a Hit 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—Charles J. 
Frisbie, agent, New England Mutual 
Life, Seattle, made a big hit with the 
convention by his personality and man- 
ner of speaking. His subject was under- 
Writing as a career. He has found it to 
be a very good career for him. Born 
in France, he was educated abroad and 
at the University of Michigan. After 
service in the World War he went into 
the automobile business. He became an 
agent in 1922 and soon became a large 
producer, his average production for ten 
years being $350,000. 





Guy Lyman Made Early Start 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—Guy C. Lyman, 
Speaker at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, his title being “Life Insurance in 
Action,” is a general agent, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, New Orleans. He started with 
the Union Central and during his second 
year paid for $515,000. 





R. Prescott From Honolulu 
Des Moines, Sept. 19—The delegate 
attending the convention coming the 
larthest distance is Robert Prescott, who 
‘ells for the New England Mutual. He 


pany, which company will keep one copy 
and send two to the inquiring company. 
A copy of this report will have to ac- 
company the nomination for life license 
of any agent who is changing companies 
or has had previous experience in the 
life business. 

The use of this form means that the 
company taking over a man from an- 
other company must inquire of the pre- 
vious company and will no doubt elim- 
inate a considerable number of recom- 
mendations for license which would 
otherwise be made. In other words, a 
better system of inquiry. 


Riehle Puts “Guiding Principles” 
Squarely Up To Managers In Field 


The entire afternoon session of the 
general agents and managers was de- 
voted to a discussion of the new Declara- 
tion of Guiding Principles relative to 
personnel of agents, which agreement 
was the result of a joint committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and Life Agency Officers and 
which has been signed by nearly fifty 
life insurance companies. Several very 
prominent companies have not signed 
this agreement. Their names were not 
mentioned in the discussion, nor did any- 
body make the statement that either the 
Life Agency Officers or the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters would at- 
tempt to dictate to the withheld signa- 
tories, but several speakers did throw 





Frank Davis Reviews 
Part-Time Agreement 


The success of the part-time agent 
agreement rests largely with the local 
managers and general agents, Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president, Penn Mutual, and 
chairman of the agency practices com- 
mittee of the Association of Life Agen- 
cy Officers, told the meeting of general 
agents and managers at the national 
convention in Des Moines on Tuesday. 

About the Declaration of Principles 
Regarding Agency Practices, most im- 
portant of which is the elimination of 
part-time men in cities of more than 
50,000, Mr. Davis said: “This was a most 
significant proposal to make to our mem- 
ber companies. In the first place, it 
must be recognized that no police power, 
so to speak, is given to the committee. 
The entire agreement rests on the fair 
play of everyone concerned. In the sec- 
ond place, it was the first time that any 
attempt had ever been made to secure a 


cooperative agreement as between com- 
panies on this long-discussed subject. In 
the third place, everyone recognizes that 
the success of the plan rests very largely 
with the local managers and general 
agents for without their whole-hearted 
and intelligent cooperation the plan can- 
not be a success. 

“In the intervening months since this 
proposal was made to the membership 
of our association we are extremely grat- 
ified to say that signed agreements have 
been received from forty-six companies 
and as the most tangible proof of the 
success of the plan I am glad to read to 
you the list of the companies which have 
thus far become parties to this far- 
reaching move for the improvement of 
agency practices.” 

Mr. Davis in his early remarks paid 
tribute to those members of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers who had 
served with him on the committee, to the 
committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and to other cooperat- 
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out some pretty broad hints to the man- 
agers and general agents that they might 
study the situation most carefully and 
then give the companies the benefit of 
their “studied experience.” 

Lackey Chairman of Meeting 

George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Detroit, was chairman of the 
meeting. Theodore M. Riehle told what 
the guiding principles were and how in 
his opinion their adoption would improve 
the insurance business. Chairman Frank 
H. Davis of the Life Agency Officers’ 
committee on the declaration of guid- 
ing principles and W. W. Jaeger, vice- 
president Bankers Life, also a member 
of the committee, gave the companies’ 
interpretation. Each was enthusiastic 
about the agreement. Each not only be- 
lieved that it would greatly improve the 
type of man in the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole and the public’s attitude 
toward it but were emphatic about the 
waste, inefficiency and ignorance of so 
many part-time men. 

Strong sentiment in the field for the 
declaration of guiding principles was in- 
dicated in geographical talks on the sub- 
ject made by Chester O. Fischer, St. 
Louis; Lester O. Schriver, Peoria, and 
V. T. Matschenbacher, San Francisco. 

Tells of London Visit 

In opening his talk about the guiding 
principles President Riehle told about a 
visit he made while in London in July 
to the head office of the oldest iegal 
reserve life insurance company, the 
Equitable of London, a company which 
has no agents and does not write as 
much volume each year as Mr. Riehle’s 
own office produces. They have never 
employed an agent nor paid a dollar in 
commissions. Legal reserve life insur- 
ance in this country is approximately 100 
years old. The problem of the incompe- 
tent agent has been present all those 
years. The fact that this problem has 
been ignored is no reason why attempted 
solutions should be challenged. 

Mr. Riehle read the by-laws of the 
National Association showing that its 
object, among other things, was to pro- 
mote the adoption and application of 
higher standards in education and ethi- 
cal conduct, to create and maintain a 
sound public opinion and in all other 
ways to promote the best interests of 
life insurance. He sketched the devel- 
opments leading up to the adoption of 
the agreement which included distribu- 
tion of three booklets. He regarded the 
agreement as epoch-making in the busi- 
ness. He said he felt sure it would great- 
ly improve conditions, cut down on lapsa- 
tion and turn-overs and would improve 
quality. He then said solemnly: 

“The companies have batted the ball 
to you as general agents and managers. 
It is up to you to carry it to the home 
plate. If plans fail it will be the fault 
of the managers and general agents and 
not of the companies. We must con- 
tinue fighting for this victory by making 
a great cooperative effort. We are in- 
terdependent and must be absolutely co- 
operative. We are a combined although 
a competitive effort.” 

O. Schriver’s Talk 

Lester O. Schriver, in discussing the 
Guiding Principles agreement said that 
no company will ultimately be better 
than its field organization, and no field 
organization will be worthy of the busi- 
ness unless constantly on the alert to 
improve working conditions. 

In his opinion no agent should have 
his license renewed who has produced 
less than six cases with a minimum 
amount of $25,000 in any full year, and 
this regardless of population or geog- 
raphy. 

Mr. Schriver said the principle of full- 
time agents only in urban centers was 
sound, but he believed the minimum 
should be reduced to not more than 20,- 
000 population instead of the 50,000 mini- 
mum population as signed in the agree- 
ment. 
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Old Age Security Sure Thing 


For Successful Underwriters 


The life underwriter who has made a 
career out of his job finds as he ap- 
proaches the twilight of life, when most 
men lose their connections and their 
friends, that at last he has come into 
his own. His counsel is sought. His 
opinions are respected and his income 
keeps pace with his usefulness. 

That was the conclusion of a philo- 
sophical address presented before the 
national convention at Des Moines by 
Charles J. Frisbie, a leading producer 
for the New England Mutual Life in 
Seattle. First telling what it takes to 
be a successful producer as he sees it, 
Mr. Frisbie led up to a dramatic por- 
trayal of those rewards—friendship, 
recognition, security—which are for the 
man who uses his ambition and enthu- 
siasm to make of life underwriting not 
just a job but a career. 

Repeating the fundamental doctrine 
that “the success of the life underwriter 
is in his state of mind,” Mr. Frisbie de- 
fined the fundamental attributes of the 
successful producer as a sound body and 
a keen mind fired with ambition and en- 
thusiasm. Added to that he gave his 
own patterns for success which he adopt- 
ed ten years ago: 


;  \{ eee Politely 

“Be Aggressive ........... Tactfully 

oe! ee Pleasantly 

“Be Positive ......Diplomatically 

ME nce caanavecece.s Graciously 

“Now, what,” he continued, “are the 
rewards that this profession of ours 
offers ?— 


Freedom the Greatest Reward 
“Freedom is the greatest reward; 


freedom of action, freedom of thought. 
The life insurance man is free to call on 
whomever he likes. The true under- 
writer likes people and likes to call on 
them. 

“Cleanliness. Our business is 
The price is there in black and white, 
the man will buy what he wants from 
the agent he likes. 

“No Competition. The successful un- 
derwriter knows that his only competi- 
tion is himself. If he loses a case he 
has failed to make the prospect want to 
do business with him. ae 

“Master of His Job. The life insur- 
ance man has no boss. He has many 
clients from whom he takes orders and 


clean. 


every time he takes an order he gets 
paid. 
“The Financial Rewards. Your fee 


is large when the sale is made, but only 
half of what you will eventually get. 
The other half is spread over a_ period 
of the following nine years. That is 
the way your company has to induce 
you to carry on with your good inten- 
tions toward your client and to have you 
remind him at regular intervals of the 
financial things that he promised him- 
self and his family to do and to keep on 
doing. 

“Finally when years of effort are be- 
hind him the life underwriter is sur- 
rounded by clients who have become his 
best friends. He has learned to live, be- 
cause of close observation of life, much 
better than other men and knowing how 
to live enjoys life to its fullest, working 
all the while.” 


Engelsman Prescribes Living 


Approach As Modern Method 


Launching immediately into his sub- 
ject in characteristic fashion, Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
New York, directed a volley of selling 
ideas at the Des Moines convention on 
the theme that death insurance is out 
and that “the living approach is more 
important, more effective, more accepta- 
ble, more complete and incidentally hap- 


pens to be more profitable.” Mr. En- 
gelsman said in part: 
Originally, and naturally, protection 


for the family in case of the death of 
the breadwinner was considered the 
whole reason for life insurance and, lest 
I be misunderstood or misquoted, I be- 
lieve it is still a most important func- 
tion. 

But, I wonder whether we haven't 
overlooked something—We stress the 
idea, and urge people to protect their 
families against the possibility of their 
dying, where the very tables that we 


use in our premium calculations point 
to the greater possibility of their Living. 

At age 30, for instance, the chances 
of a man Living to age 60, according to 
the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, are 68%, say roughly seven out 
of ten, and at age 35 the chances of 
living to 60 are approximately the same. 
I chose these two ages because I believe 
that most policies are sold in that brac- 
ket, and if a man lives to 35 or older, 
his chances of living to 60 are even 
greater. 

That’s not all—Statistics further show 
us that the life insurance companies pay 
out about 70% of their money to living 
policvholders, not to the beneficiaries of 
dead ones. 

I know you are probably saying, 
“That’s Okay, but that’s on maturities, 
surrenders and so on.” Well, that’s true, 
but it’s because people are alive and 
need their savings that the money is 
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ENGELSMAN 


RALPH G. 
paid out. That is the point I want to 
make. 

Men live to sixty! Let’s tell them so! 
Let’s see that they do something about 
it! Let’s impress it indelibly on their 
minds that seven out of ten are going 
to reach sixty, and that if they hope 


for peace and security in their later 
years, they must save systematically 
now. 


Retirement Plan Boosted Sale 
We have been doing just that in our 
office for some time now. And an amaz- 
ing thing has happened. We are actually 
selling as much death coverage with Re- 
tirement Plans as we believe we could 


sell on the Ordinary Life Plan, It 
sounds ridiculous, but it’s so. 

A few months ago, Eric Wilson, One 
of the leaders in my organization, calle 
on a prospect and talked to him aboy 
buying $5,000 additional life insurang 
to protect his family. The premium jp. 
volved was $120. Eric’s prospect tolj 
him that he couldn’t afford it, although 
he would like to have more insurance 

However, Eric inadvertently switche; 
to a Retirement Plan for the man him. 
self. The prospect was intensely inter. 
ested, and though he couldn’t afford the 
$120 to purchase Death Life Insurance 
somehow or another he found $50 ; 
month to put away for himself. 

But—here’s the big kick—in putting 
away $600 a year, or $50 a month fo; 
himself, instead of the $120 originally 
talked about for his family, he inciden. 
tally bought $17,000 of protection for his 
family instead of $5,000 and automati- 
cally put the $17,000 on an instalmen 
option. 

Great Treatment for Angina 


Here’s a story that should 
some of your scientists: 

One of my men recently called on the 
leading heart specialist in New York 
City, and the conversation turned into 
a discussion of angina. 

The agent asked whether there was 
any cure for angina. The doctor said 
“no,” but he volunteered that there was 
a wonderful treatment for it. The agent 
asked what it was, and the doctor said, 
“You'll be surprised when I tell you— 
an income for life for an older person 
The only treatment that I know for an- 
gina is freedom from worry, three square 
meals a day, and more freedom from 
worry, and the only answer I know to 
that is a definite income.” 

What is more, it will be interesting 
for you to know that the doctor took 
his own medicine. 


interes 


Whatley Names L. 1. W. Committee; 
Says Agents Are The Front- Liners 


\lthough Life Insurance Week of 1936 
is so far away that plans are still general 
rather than specific, S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life and general 
chairman of the committee preparing for 
that week, told the National Association 
members that the messages to the pub- 
lic will probably again be carried largely 
through newspaper advertising, which 
has the advantage of localizing the an- 
nouncements and of bringing a commu- 
nity’s life insurance salesmen promi- 
nently into the picture. The date of the 
week is May 11 to 16. 

The full membership of the committee 
was announced by Mr. Whatley. New 
representatives on the committee are 
George K. Sargeant of the Mutual Life; 


O. J. Arnold of the Northwestern Na- 
tional and T. M. Simmons of the Pan 
American Life. Committee members 


who remain are Henry E. North of the 
Metropolitan (chairman in 1934) Frank 
L. Jones of The Equitable Society; H. 
H. Armstrong of the Travelers; H. B. 
Sutphen of the Prudential; M. A. Lin- 
ton of the Provident Mutual (who head- 
ed this year’s committee) L. Seton Lind- 
say of the New York Life and John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr. of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau who will 
again act as committee secretary. 
Members of the publicity committee 
are Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., of the Equi- 
table of Iowa; Karl Ljung of the Jeffer- 
son Standard; and D. Bobb Slattery of 
the Penn Mutual. The veterans include 
C. V. Pickering of the Aetna, who heads 
the sub-committee this coming year; 
Nelson A. White of the Provident Mu- 
tual, who was chairman for the 1935 
week; Cyrus T. Steven of the Phoenix 
Mutual and Earl Trangmar of the Met- 
politan. ‘ 
The Agents’ Committee of Thousands 
“There is a third committee, the mem- 
bers of which are far too numerous to 
attempt to name. They run into the 
thousands. And this group I think we 
should call the working committee. It is 
composed of you who belong to the Na- 





S. T. WHATLEY 


tional Association—you who are so ¢x 
tremely agreeable to accepting the rec- 
ommendations of the official committees 
—you who go into front-line action whet 
this annual campaign starts. Without 
your enthusiasm and your cooperation 
there could be no successful Life Insur- 
ance Week. So I venture the hope—a 
perhaps a presuming spokesman for all 
who are interested in this great annual 
movement—that you will give to next 
year’s campaign the same aggressive and 
devoted service that has been so helpful 
and so necessary in other years,” said 
Mr. Whatley. He added that he had 
hoped to give some advance showing 0 
the advertising messages, but that it ha 
been decided any message made up now 
might not be appropriate eight months 
later. 
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Hull Cites Pressing Needs 
To Check Adverse Legislation 


The serious threat to life insurance 
contained in the original draft of the 
Inheritance Tax Bill framed by the Sev- 
enty-Fourth Congress drew from Roger 
p. Hull, managing director National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the dec- 
aration that there is nothing to prevent 
the recurrence of such a threat until the 
fife underwriters themselves, now organ- 
ized 25,000 strong, undertake a campaign 
to bring to the American people vividly 
and convincingly the social significance 
of life insurance. He said: 

“We have no right to expect that the 
public is just automatically well-versed 
in the social justices of life insurance. 
We owe it to them to tell them what 
we know. And if they know, and then 
if there shall come a contest between 
property rights and human rights, then 
the best friend of life insurance will not 
be the agent nor the company but the 
policyholder. 

“Life insurance leaders have been wise 
enough to train what are believed to be 
the world’s best salesmen. They are able 
to go out and, working against the hu- 
man tendency to _ procrastinate and 
against the selfish instinct which would 
lead a man and his family to enjoy to- 
day those sums which should be set 
aside for tomorrow, persuade him io 
make provision through life insurance 
for future needs. Surely that same body 
of salesmen can be taught to tell the 
life insurance story in such a way that 
the public will become our best friend. 
“This program of education cannot be 
left until the eleventh hour, when some 
critical situation develops. Our story 
cannot be told in that way or under those 
conditions. Anything one says or does 
in such a situation is too apt to be mis- 
construed. 

“But fortunately, confronted with that 
dilemma, we in the life insurance busi- 
ness are not left helpless and without a 
clear course of action. 

“You in the field, it seems to me, have 
a clear call, in the administration of this 
sacred trust, long before destructive tac- 
tics are formulated into legislative action, 
to go out and tell the public the under- 
lying facts concerning the service of life 
surance to mankind and how that ser- 
vice differs from that of any other insti- 
tution. Legislation should be a crystal- 
lization of public opinion, and that should 
be true of the constructive formulation 
of legislation, not merely of last minute 
opposition to it. 

“These next few months are going to 
be crucial ones in determining many 
phases of our social, political, financiai 
and economic future. What is life in- 
surance going to contribute to the for- 
mulation of these policies? We _ bear 
what are in reality tragic responsibilities 
to 63,000,000 American owners of life in- 
surance.” 


Inadequate Conception of Insurance 
_ Regarding his observations in Wash- 
ington, Major Hull said: “I am just re- 
turned from some pretty illuminating ex- 
Periences in the National Capital where, 
at least as an observer on the sidelines, 
I was conscious of an entirely inadequate 
conception as to what life insurance is 
and. what it does, and as to the distinc- 
tion between life insurance and other 
kinds of property, consumable, expend- 
able, speculative and every other kind. 

I was also deeply impressed by a gen- 
tral desire to be informed as to the ef- 
fect of various proposals on individual 
Owners of life insurance policies. It goes 
without saying that every man in public 
ofice wants to feel the pulse and know 
the temper of his people, and not be 
guilty of tearing down their last finan- 
Cal bulwark.” 

€ continued: “In the course of the 





HULL 


ROGER B. 


various hearings held upon the social 
security act, when life insurance was re- 
ferred to at all, it was spoken of as if 
it were a commercial business engaged 


in the sale of merchandise. We had 
failed to give the men sitting around 
those conference tables any adequate 


conception of life insurance as an insti- 
tution, so that it was not their fault if 
they looked upon it as a business in the 
same sense that the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. is a business and that our great 
metropolitan banks are financial organi- 
zations for private profit. When they 
think of business, they think of corpora- 
tions and when they think of corpora- 
tions they think of private profit and 
there is very little understanding of life 
insurance as an institution deeply em- 
bedded in our social and economic life. 
There is very little appreciation of the 
fact that life insurance companies are 
organized by the people, are owned by 
the people, serve at the behest and for 
the benefit of the people are controlled 
by strict supervisors elected by the peo- 
ple, and that they have been set up only 
because civilization faces a problem 
which can be solved in no other way. 


“Fault Is Our Own,” He Says 


“If we, during the past ten years, 
through a better education of our own 
field forces and, through them, of the 
general public, had institutionalized our 
business, then there would not have been 
the danger, during recent weeks, of the 
fact being overlooked that the American 
public had reared in their midst and upon 
their own initiative a great trusteeship, 
which is rendering to its millions of ben- 
eficiaries a truly remarkable old age ser- 
vice.” 

Also in his remarks he said: “If the 
government through its social security 
act were attempting to do the same thing 
that we are doing—which it is not—I 
want to ask you whose fault would that 
have been? In my opinion, not the gov- 
ernment’s, but our own, for there must 
be something wrong in our selling phil- 
osophy, if, in the thousands of interviews 
daily which life insurance agents have 
with members of the public, they have 
not been able to make people conscious 
of the power of life insurance.” 





Duff Congratulated 


William M. Duff, president, Edward A. 
Woods Co., received many congratula- 
tions on the fact that his agency had 
paid to date for over a billion of insur- 
ance. The agency has $800,000,000 of 
insurance outstanding. - 
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Berkshire Life 


Juvenile Insurance 





_ An Assured Systematic Savings Plus 
Protection Plan for CHILDREN 


BeRKSHIRE LirE New JUVENILE INsurR- 
ANCE will be issued on the lives of 
children from birth to age nine and 
written on the ordinary life, twenty pay- 
ment life, twenty year endowment and 


endowment at ages eighteen and nine- 





teen contract forms—containing the 
same liberal provisions accorded the 
regular adult policies. For a small ad- 
ditional premium the Juvenile Policy 
may also include the unique and desira- 


ble provision—the Payor Clause. 


Here’s a real opportuntiy for Berkshire 
Associates to cash in on one of the most 
popular forms of insurance protection 
which has ever been made available to 


the insurance buying public. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent”’ 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED 185] 


FRED H. RHODES, 
President 


Home Office 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Zimmerman Tells How He Builds 
Up Prestige for His Own Agency 


How he has built prestige for his 
agency among insurance men as well as 
with the general public was told by 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Newark general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
at the general agents’ section Tuesday. 
This prestige is important not only in 
getting surplus business but in keeping 
high the morale of the agency and in 
recruiting new men. Some of Mr. Zim- 
merman’s points were: 

It is perhaps important to define what 
we mean by agency prestige. Briefly, 
we might say that it is the reputation 
of the agency among life insurance men 
and among non-life-insurance men. 

It became one of my duties to get ac- 
quainted with other general agents and 
managers in the territory, so that they 
would know we were alive. We wished 
to show them what we might do in re- 
gard to surplus and substandard lines. 
We consciously, therefore, studied the 
underwriting rules of the various com- 
panies. Then we drew a chart showing 
what types of business certain compa- 
nies would write, or would not write. 
We then pointed out to the general 
agent of company “A,” for example, that 
whereas his company did not write a 
Retirement Annuity Contract, the Con- 
necticut Mutual did; or, that whereas 
his company would not issue on a func- 
tional heart murmur, the Connecticut 
would issue at standard rates. With the 
cooperation of our home office, we then 
had made up what we call “Underwrit- 
ing Helps,” copy of which I have with 
me. One of these was given to each 
general agent along with application 
blanks and other material and again it 
was pointed out to him how the Con- 
necticut Mutual might be helpful to him 
and his men. 

Again, in order to become better 
known in Life Insurance circles, we 
asked leading producers of other agen- 
cies to address our meetings. 


Circulars Go Through Auto License 
Agencies 


In December of last year, we also were 
able to gain a considerable amount of 
publicity for the company and the agen- 
cy by distributing some twenty thousand 
circulars, without any cost, to automo- 
bile owners in the state. 

The idea came to us somewhat by ac- 
cident. Among our general insurance 


appointments, we had a number of 
motor vehicle agents. These men dis- 
tribute license plates from their general 
insurance offices in December of each 
year. We sold a number of them the 
idea that with each set of license plates 
they should also distribute a Connecti- 
cut Mutual circular known as a “Minute 
Message.” 

General insurance men, as a rule, are 
not very receptive to writing Life Insur- 
ance, simply because they feel it is a 
new field of which they have no knowl- 
edge. In order to overcome this objec- 
tion, we organized a series of evening 
classes. We hold four of these classes 
each year. Each series of classes is 
composed of ten meetings. They are 
held usually at our agency offices on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 
seven to nine. Our enrollment averages 
about thirty-five men and the attendance 
holds up remarkably well. 

College Helps Conduct Course 

It was decided to conduct a similar 
class in Trenton, fifty miles to the south. 
There being no agency offices there and 
auditorium rents being high, it was 
finally arranged to hold them at Rider 
College, a business school, the agree- 
ment being free rent if the Rider Col- 
lege class in salesmanship and account- 
ing could attend. This was done. There 
was considerable newspaper publicity 
and many trust officers and attorneys of 
Trenton also attended. 

Individual agents are urged to build 
up their own prestige. One runs a col- 
umn in a weekly newspaper. They are 
encouraged to write for insurance 
periodicals. A scrap book is kept in the 
agency showing all material printed 
about the agency and its men. “Pub- 
licity can be overdone, but in our ex- 
perience most agencies go to the other 
extreme and do not secure enough of 


A Leading Agent Who Walked 


Into Office 


One of the company’s leading first 
year men for 1934 was a man who walked 
into our agency in January of that year, 
stated that he wanted to enter the life 
insurance business with us because he 
had heard and read so many favorable 
things about the agency. Today he is 
one of the agency’s and company’s lead- 
ing producers. 


“Pep” Dawson Points the Way 
To Successful Prospecting 


Mental attitude was again set up as 
a first requisite for business success, this 
time as it applies to the salesman’s at- 
titude toward prospecting. C. Preston 
“Pep” Dawson, chairman of the pros- 
pecting clinic at the national convention, 
was the speaker and he opened the clinic 
by presenting again his speech on the 
five known methods of prospecting which 
has met with such tremendous response 


wherever he has given it. Mr. Dawson 
is production manager, W. H. Beers 
agency, New England Mutual, New 
York. He said: 

This business is easy when we are 


dealing with good prospects and if such 
is the case it would seem that the correct 
mental attitude, that those of us here 
who need a lesson in prospecting should 
attempt to assume, is that prospecting 
deserves a reasonable portion of our 
time. Prospecting technique deserves a 
reasonable amount of study and should 
be developed just as we develop a sales 
technique, and finally our mental atti- 
tude should be that there is no magic 
forthcoming on this subject of prospect- 
ing—that we must win or lose by em- 
ploying one or more of the five basic 
methods. 


The five methods 
Dawson were these: natural contacts, 
leading question method, quality list 
method, qualified names without intro- 
duction and cold canvass or unqualified 
names without introduction. In his agen- 
cy about 85% of the business comes 
through the first three methods and of 
the 85% about half is from natural con- 
tacts. Cold canvass is used to a com- 
paratively small degree. Regarding the 
leading question method he said: 

We start off by asking a leading ques- 
tion, and by a leading question I mean 
a question which is put in such a man- 
ner that it instantly compels the policy- 
holder or friend to mention a name. The 
question might well be: “Bill, you are in 
charge of sales for this corporation. Who 
is head of the advertising department ?” 
A name is forthcoming immediately. Bill 
says “John Smith.” The second step in 
our technique is to qualify the name as 
a prospect or not. Assuming that John 
Smith measures up to qualifications, we 
follow through with the third step which 
is to “Seek an Introduction.” 


discussed by Mr. 


Qualify List Method 
The third method of prospecting is 





CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


somewhat similar to this second method 
but is of such a nature that it generally 
develops not one or two prospects but 
half a dozen or ten or more. I choose 
to call this method the “Qualify List” 
method. Let me explain: 

I recall a doctor whom I insured—and 
I remember that when I delivered the 
policy on the first sale I had used the 
“Leading Question” method and as a re- 
sult secured the name of another doctor 
whose suite adjoined that of my client. 
As a result I prepared a list of twelve 
names of doctors whom my policyhold- 
ers should logically know. Their offices 
were close to his and their specialties 
were similar to his. 

Armed with this list, I 


made an ap- 
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C. PRESTON 


pointment for lunch and after lunch, pu 
the list before my client. You will ob- 
serve that the technique used is exactly 
the same technique as indicated in the 
second method already explained. I said 
“Doctor, here is a list of twelve doctors 
whom I am planning to see. I know com- 
paratively little about them and perhaps 
a call on some of them would be a waste 
of time. [! thought you might help me 
select the best ones. I presume that 
you know some of them. Will you please 
tell me whom you do know?” In this 
case he indicated that he knew ten of 
the twelve. That completed the first 
step of the technique because I had es- 
tablished ten names whom my center 
of influence knew. 


C. E. Hodgman Keeps Table 
To Show Sources of Business 


Definiteness in his prospecting meth- 
ods was pointed out by Charles E. Hodg- 
man, agent for the Mutual Benefit in 
Detroit, as the reason for any success 
he may have enjoyed rather than an 
elaborate or unbeatable plan. He spoke 
before the prospecting clinic at the Des 
Moines convention this week. He de- 
scribed his method as “prospecting as 
it has been done not as it should be 
done.” 

Much of his time during his first year 
he was on one of the main streets of 
Detroit going from door to door look- 
ing in to see if within that store there 
might be a young man who was ap- 
proachable. If so he would go in and 
talk to him. One already carrying a 
small amount of insurance he would put 


down as a future prospect. Quite fre- 
quently he would find a young man 
without any insurance and he would 


immediate 
of his first 


concentrate on him as an 
prospect. He estimates 40% 


Cases Secured from 
NATURAL, COMPACTS ..0ociccccicccceses 
Friends, Social Contacts 
Former Business Associates, etc. 
orion inc wien ooo ode 
(Unsolicited ) 
SOLICITED STRANGERS USING 
CUMCACT BS-AN AID. oiicicicictcicese 
COLD CANVASS 


Strangers—No previous informa- 


tion 


RTD TOO BET s 6666cececccecasees 


Magazines, directories, newspapers, 


etc, 
LEADS FROM 
PREVIOUS POLICY HOLDERS 


COM MON 


year business was on the lives of those 
who had no other insurance. He said: 

“The most fruitful source of all my 
business has been, of course, repeat or- 
ders from policyholders themselves. | 
was somewhat startled to observe in 
making this analysis that, between the 
first of the year and August 20, of the 
total of 135 cases I have had, sixty-six 
have been on previous customers and 
thirty-six have been secured on con- 
tacts of, or those in some way connected 
with the policyholders. In other words, 
102 out of the 135 have been the result, 
directly or indirectly, of calls made on 
policyholders. In the nearly ten years 
I have had 452 out of a total of 1,32 
cases on customers one or more times 
previously insured. And yet there are 
men in our agency who do not have an 
age change file!” 

Mr. Hodgman has kept a table to show 
the source of his business. It is given 
in part below: 


To Ten 
first year Aug. 20 Years 
1926 1927 1934 1935 Total 

38 40 14 35 240 
5 14 18 9 125 
5 5 ya 35 123 

46 37 11 5 195 
| 14 2 4 86 
4 4 13 3 88 
1 13 79 67 452 


100 137 162 136 1320 
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How to Write A Million A Year 
As Prescribed By Harry Wright 


The million-a-year agent works two or 
three times as hard as the $200,000 a 
year fellow; 1s better organized which 
makes it possible to work more effective- 
iy; forgets about procrastinating pros- 
pects ; and doesn’t get into the million 
dollar class by luck, according to Harry 
T. Wright, associate manager for the 
Equitable Society in Chicago and a mem- 
ber of the Round Table, who told the 
convention at the general session Thurs- 
day “What It Takes to Make a Million 
Dollar Producer.” He remarked in part: 

Caleb Smith is without question, one 
of the leading underwriters in this coun- 
try and for the past fifteen years has 
written over a million a year, probably 
averaved a million and a half, but it 
would be hard to convince me that he is 
six times as smart as the average quarter 
million dollar producer, but if you take 
a look at Caleb Smith’s jaw you will be 
willing to admit that he is a very de- 
termined young man, much more deter- 
mined than the average man writing 
$200,000 and Caleb has been willing to 
pay the price, and gets what he goes 
after. 

Would Have to Be Horsewhipped 

I have heard many smaller producers 
talk about some larger producers being 
very lucky, lots of connections, and 
“what not,” but I find usually that the 
same fellow couldn’t be “horsewhipped” 
into doing what the larger producer finds 
necessary to do in order to produce a 
million Or more a year. 

I see a man, make my suggestion and 
if he doesn’t follow my suggestion I for- 
get him. Unless you are working in a 
rural territory or a very small city it is 
my belief that you could very profitably 
tear up all the cards of these fellows who 
tell you to see them in six months. If 
you are the type of a salesman who really 
takes seriously the “six months story” 
your first interview is never as strony 
as it should be and the second, six 
months later, is usually a waste of time. 
Forget the professional procrastinator. 
You could probably very profitably give 
all these names to your competitors and 
keep them busy while you were seeing 
some “live ones.” 

Unless a man is a client of mine, when 
I see him I say: “If you will let me 
have certain preliminary information 
that I can get in a very few minutes to- 
day and let our doctor determine your 
insurability, at a later date I will be able 
to make some suggestions that I be- 
lieve you will be glad to get, and which 
you can, of course, dispose of in any 
way your judgment directs.” Very often 
this suggestion sounds perfectly reason- 
able to the man and he says, “What 
information do you want?” Just as often 
the various objections come up. 

Don’t “See Him in Six Months” 

I have talked to many men who write 
4 quarter of a million a year who know 
just as much about the business as I do 
but I find that some of them are unable 
to forget the professional procrastinators 
who say so coyly, “See me in six months, 
I mav be interested then.” 

It is rather unusual for a man who 
has been in the business only two or 
three years to become a consistent mil- 
lion dollar producer. Unless the man is 
very very unusual, T believe in order to 
be a consistent million dollar producer 
that it is quite necessary to have a rather 
substantial clientele. A clientele is built 
gradually; it can not be inherited; you 
must create it yourself and having cre- 
ated it you deserve and get the benefits 
that go along with a clientele. 

Over 75% of my business last vear was 
from my clients. About 15% of the re- 
maining 25% were men to whom my cli- 
ents referred me, therefore 90% of mv 
usiness resulted from old_ policyhold- 
ers. 

Clients Will Come to Your Office 
Get your clients in the habit of seeing 
you at your office. On practically every 


delivery interview I, at least, give the 
man an opportunity to see me at my 
office. When I ’phone for an appoint- 
ment I say, “Mr. Jones, we have the re- 
sult of your examination and I wanted 
to know when it would be agreeable for 
you to see me over here.” Or, “We 
have the result of your examination, 
when do you expect to be over this 
way?” If the man says, “Why not come 
over here?” I say, “I will be glad to, it 
doesn’t make a particle of difference 
where I see you, Mr. Jones, but this 
thought occurs to me. You are pretty 
busy at your office directing people and 
it occurs to me that from your stand- 
point it would be more satisfactory to 
see me over here, because you won’t be 
subjected to various interruptions that 
you would be at your office. and besides, 
you probably can dispose of it in a short- 
e~ time over here anyway.” 

Regardless of where I see the man, 
he will at least be impressed with the 
fact that it is important and I do not 
want to be interrupted and the inter- 
view, therefore, is bound to be much 
more satisfactory. You will be surprised 
to know, if you have never tried it, that 
many men are not only willing, but would 
much prefer to discuss this personal mat- 
ter at your office. Seventy percent of 
the cases are closed in my office. 

Have a Nice Office 

I can never understand why a man 
wili spend thousands of dollars in fur- 
nishing a home and then refuse to spend 
$500 to furnish an office. I spend many 
more of my waking hours at my office 
than I do at my home and am just as 
much concerned about the looks of my 
office as I am my home in the country. 
A nice livable office helps me keep in 
the proper frame of mind, and I am 
sure my clients are also interested in 
doing business with a man whose office 
would indicate that he is successful. 

Although the $200,000 man might chal- 
lenge the statement, based on my ex- 
perience | believe that the million dol- 
lar producer usually works two or three 
times as hard as the $200,000 producer. 
Of course he is usually better organized, 
which enables him to work more effec- 
tively. 





Riehle Sees No Saturation 
Point For Life Insurance 


Theodore M. Riehle, retiring president 
of the National Association, sees no sat- 
uration point ahead for life insurance 
Speaking of the $98,000,000,000 in force 
and the 63,000,000 policyholders, he said: 
“In the course of a year there are ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 births, 1,000,000 
marriages, 400,000 high school graduates, 
thousands of new businesses and thou- 
sands of men and women reaching the 
retirement stage and in need of annui- 
ties. 

“At present, life insurance is doing lit- 
tle more than meeting last illness and 
funeral expenses. Life insurance death 
claims amount to approximately $900,000,- 
GOO a year. Undertakers and cemeteries 
receive approximately $773,000,000 a year. 
Insurance proceeds available for family 
income are still woefully inadequate. The 
total amount of life insurance in force 
represents the capitalized worth of only 
two years’ earning capacity for the na- 
tion, on the basis of present national in- 
come. 

“Life values are far from being ade- 
quately insured. The dollar cost of rear- 
ing a child from birth to age 18 is ap- 
proximately $7,000. A boy’s commercial 
life value at age 18 is estimated at $28,- 
000. A man’s commercial life value at 
age 30 is estimated at $48,000. The total 
life value of the country is estimated at 
$1,500,000,000,000. If men were machines 
instead of human beings they would be 
insured for at least two-thirds of that 
amount, or 66%, instead of only 6% of 
the amount.” 

















“TTELL STORIES” 


“*T don’t sell insurance. I tell stories.” 


So said one of State Mutual’s own producers, a 
headline speaker at its memorable 90th Anniversary 


Convention in June. 


He illustrated with this picture: “A cute young 
wife with blond hair; a nice young fellow, doing 
well; not much income; two curly headed youngsters 
—a Readjustment Income policy. An automobile 
accident; $1,000 for burial expenses and some left 
over; $100 a month for two years; $35 a month 


for three years more. 


There is the 


That is parcel selling. 


“Now, paint your own picture. 
story. Take it and use it. 
It’s better by far than no selling at all. Better for 
whom? For you, the agent? No, but for that cute 
young widow with the two curly headed children, 
and perhaps even for Daddy, who never came home 


again, even on pay day, after that truck struck him.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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Leroy A. Lincoln’s Encouraging View Outlook 


Touching on many aspects of the gen- 
eral situation as they affect life insur- 
ance, Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Metropolitan 
Life, took an encouraging view of the 
outlook in an address before the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Des Moines this week. Speaking of 
the necessity of safeguarding company 
investments, Mr. Lincoln said 

“Those who borrow money must do so 
from those who, through thrift and sav- 
ing, have it to lend. If we would en- 
courage thrift and saving, we must as- 
sure security for savings. If those who 
desire to borrow money would have a 
ready market—and government efforts 
toward recovery are based upon borrow- 
ing—there must be a firm basis for con- 
fidence that the collateral security will 
be preserved, and that sacred contractual 
obligations will be recognized at matur- 


vere lender cannot be harsh in times 
cf such economic distress as we have 
been going through. Certainly, from my 
knowledge of the attitude of life insur- 
ance companies, they have exercised 
every leniency to their borrowers con- 
sistent with their duty to policyholders. 
But there comes a time when they must 
recognize the interest of the widows and 
orphans for whose security such invest- 
ments have been made. 

“The present apparent sympathy for 
the borrower disregards the fact that he 
has spent and enjoyed the fruits of an- 
other’s labor, loaned to him in anticipa- 
tion of repayment by him, and that the 
lender (or those represented by thie 
lender) may be in even greater need 
than the borrower. For instance, it is 
common knowledge that many aged per- 


sons have invested in mortgages the 
funds from which they expected their 
livelihood. Who, then, has the greater 


need, the young man who may have bor- 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 


rowed on his home or farm, who has 
health and strength and the ability to 
work, even though not the present abil- 
ity to repay his mortgage, or those aged 
and infirm individuals who have rested 
secure in the promises of the borrower, 
anticipating uninterrupted income from 
those promises, and who are now too 
feeble to earn their own livelihood ?” 


Inflation Hedges Dangerous 


On the subject of inflation Mr. Lin- 
coln had this to say: “The kind of ‘in- 
flation’ which accompanies practically 
every normal business recovery does not 
appear objectionable to these inquirers. 





Instead, the kind of ‘inflation’ that is 
questioned is that which raises prices 
several-fold or many-fold—the kind of 
credit and currency inflation which oc- 
curred in France, and to a far more dis- 
astrous extent in Germany. No public- 
spirited citizen would view with equani- 
mity any such outcome if he supposed 
that such potentialities of inflation as ex- 
ist seemed likely to eventuate in an in- 
flation of any serious extent. The re- 
sponsible heads of our government have 
repeatedly indicated that they would re- 
fuse to countenance inflation in any such 
sense or degree as is feared by some. 
“The purchase of common stocks is 
sometimes advocated as a means of avoid- 
ing the evils of inflation. Some advisors 
have even urged that policyholders with- 
draw the cash surrender value of their 
life insurance and invest the money in 
common stocks, but they cannot answer 
with certainty the question: ‘What 
stocks?’ The experience of those who 
sought the road to ease through specula- 
tion in common stocks is all to fresh in 
our minds for the average man of com- 
mon sense to be led astray by such ad- 
Even the most experienced invest- 


vice. 
ors in such stocks suffered staggering 
losses. Men who had devoted their lives 


to the study of investment in common 
stocks were wrong in their judgment. 
What chance has the average man, with- 
out facilities or time for study and in- 
vestigation of stocks, to succeed in any 
such venture? Such advice substitutes 
pure speculation—call it gambling, if you 
wish—for the certainty of life insurance. 
The purchasing power of the money paid 
will vary but experience has proved that 
in no form of financial contract can ful- 
fillment to the letter of the contract be 
depended upon more surely than in the 
promise of a life insurance company. 
There is no safer, surer provision for the 
future.” 


Proposed By-Law Changes Would Bar 
Stock-With-Policy Co.’s; Other Changes 


Des Moines, Sept. 20.—The by-laws of 
the National 
amended. In the report of the by-laws 
committee, Chester O. Fischer, St. Louis, 
chairman, a proposed new definition of 
eliminates 


Association are to be 


legal reserve life insurance 


stock with policy companies. The new 
paragraph follows: “A regular legal re- 
serve company is hereby defined to be 
one that is incorporated, operated and 
supervised under the legal reserve laws 
and which does not by any device of 
corporate form seek to avoid accounta- 
bility or supervision under said law, does 
not indulge in stock with policy 
scheme, does not employ any deceitful 


any 


device as inducement to take insurance 
and does not in any other way depart 
from the true old line principle of a 
scientifically adequate reserve consisting 
of genuine assets.” 

Some special committees of the asso- 
ciation which have been made permanent 
women underwriters and 
agency practices. About those two com- 
mittees Chairman Fischer said: “The 
committee of women underwriters shall 
encourage and promote the establish- 
ment of committees of women under- 
writers in member associations and gen- 
erally aid such committees in their work 


are those on 


and activities. This committee shall also 
have charge of the sessions and the pro- 
gram arranged especially for women in 
connection with the annual convention of 
the National Association. The commit- 
tee on agency practices shall consider 
especially the basic problems relating to 
the personnel of agency forces and the 
betterment of field representation, par- 
ticularly part-time agents, elimination of 
obviously unfit agents and selection of 
agents. 


Grant Taggart Big Traveler 

Des Moines, Sept. 19.—Grant Taggart, 
the Wyoming agent who wrote more 
than one million a year, told a reportet 
for the Des Moines Tribune that he 
travels 40,000 miles a year to see cus- 
tomers and that he averages 200 poli- 
cies a year. He says he has to sell every 
other man he meets in order to get his 
volume. 





Cassidy Heads C.L.U.’s 


_The National Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, elected as its officers for 
the new year those whose nominations 
had been announced the week before. 
Fred L. Cassidy of Seattle becomes pres- 
ident ; A. J. Johannsen, Chicago, vice- 
president; Thomas G. Murrell, New 
York, treasurer, and Dr. David McCahan 
re-elected secretary. 


Builder of Radio City 
Talks of Foundations 


John R. Todd, president of Todd, Rich. 
ardson, Todd Engineering Corp., builders 
of Radio City and of Rockefeller Center 
in New York, discussed national founda. 
tions and the building of America before 
the National Association of Life Under- 


—= 





JOHN R. 


TODD 


writers in Des Moines. He said, “The 
niaking of America, that is, the building 
of the is not finished— 
it is just begun.” 

Looking at four of the national foun- 
dations he found three of them as sound 


superstructure, 


as they ever were but the fourth needs 
attention. In brief he said this: 

“The three sound foundations of the 
country are our national understanding 
of what is going on and what we need; 
the 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 people at work 
who form the driving power and the 
safety of the republic; the spiritual side 
of America. The fourth foundation—our 
individual part in government—needs at- 
tention. It is not functioning properly. 
To make it right, every man and woman 
must get into politics deeply enough to 
know the necessities of the moment and 
of the future and the worth of the dif- 


ferent candidates and then go to the 
polls at every election and vote 


Continued prosperity and re-employment 
will never come from anything but in- 
creased legitimate business and the peo- 
ple know it.” 


Des Moines Club a Center 


Of Convention Activities 

Des Moines, Sept. 19.—The Des Moines 
Club, the men’s club 
of the city, has been the scene this 
week of numerous breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners attended by insurance men. 


leading business 


The most novel breakfast was given by 
Des National Bank 
which entertained many of the leading 


the lowa Moines 


insurance men of the city, also of the 
convention. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life had a 
general agents’ lunch today at the Des 
Moines Club. The general opinion was 
that conditions are better throughout the 
country. Claude Fisher, general agent, 
Des Moines, presided. An_ informal 
memorandum was passed to Alexander 
E. Patterson expressing appreciation ol 
the National Association convention pro- 
gram. Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent 
of agencies, and Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
supervisor of publications, represented 
the home office. Another lunch was the 
New England Mutual at the same place. 
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| Personality Flashes 
| From The Convention 


Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, arrived with a cus- 
tomary flock of new stories. The best 
one has to do with a man named Clancey 
who invited his friend Murphy to call on 
him at his home up in The Bronx. 
Clancey gave Murphy elaborate instruc- 
tions in how to get to his home. “When 
you enter the East Side subway,” he said, 
“push the turnstile with your elbow. 
When you arrive at the address in 186th 
Street, give the bell a push with your 
elbow. The door will be on the jar and 
push that open with your other elbow. 
When you get to my apartment, 4B, give 
the bell a push with your elbow and the 
door a push with your other elbow.” 

“That’s fine,” said Murphy, “but I 
don’t understand all this elbow pushing 
business. Why can’t I be using my 
finger to push the bell and my hand to 
open the door?” 

“Well, now,’ said Clancey, “you 
wouldn’t be coming empty-handed, would 
you?” 








His other story was of the elderly gen- 
tleman who gave the daughter of a 
friend of his a box of salt water taffy 
which he had brought from Atlantic City. 
She opened the box, offered him some 
and he started to eat it. A few minutes 
later she noticed him searching the floor. 
“What are you looking for?” she asked. 
“I dropped my piece of taffy,” he said. 
“There’s plenty here on the table,” she 
said, “take another piece; never mind 
the one you dropped.” 

“Yes,” he explained, “but that piece 
had my teeth in it.” 





The convention debutante is Miss Bar- 
bara Oakes, daughter of Mansur B. 
Oakes, red-headed insurance literary 
man from Indianapolis. Miss Oakes at- 
tended Vassar where she specialized in 
literary criticism. She then went to but- 
ler University from which she was grad- 
uated. She is covering part of the Des 
Moines convention for the R. & R. Ser- 
vice. 

Also at the convention is Mrs. Lever- 
ing Cartwright, former book-reviewer of 
the Chicago Daily News. 





Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mu- 
tual Life in New York and former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, who is now on the insur- 
ance committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said to the 
National Council that all insurance men 
eligible to join the Chambers of Com- 
merce should do so. 


Chairwomen 





Bachrach 
CORINNE V. LOOMIS 
Miss Loomis headed the women’s divi- 


sion this year. Miss Bliven will run next 
year’s seminar. 





SOPHIA W. BLIVEN 





The leading department store of Des 
Moines has in its window a miniature 
replica of the Provident Mutual Life 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Pacific Mutual Life Agents 
Hold Their Largest Meeting 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—The agency as- 
sociation of the Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, closed a four-day meeting last 
night at the Hotel Savery with an elec- 
tion of officers. Thomas H. Wall, gen- 
eral agent, Louisville, was elected presi- 
dent; Kenneth Cassidy, general agent, 
Houston, vice-president; Clifford Orr, 
general agent, Philadelphia, secretary- 
treasurer; Guy C. Lyman, general agent, 
New Orleans, chairman of the executive 
committee. Carroll C. Day, general 
agent, Oklahoma City; John Wither- 
spoon, general agent, Nashville; Frank 
Sveska, general agent, Omaha; Jack 
Capps, general agent, Norfolk, and Lem 

Swinney, general agent Wichita, were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

This was the largest meeting of the 
company agency association ever held. 

George I. Cochran, president, Pacific 
Mutual Life, headed the executive staff 
of that company at its agency associa- 
tion meeting. The president of the Pa- 


cific Mutual Agency Association is Al- 
len E. Bruce. Thomas H. Wall is chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

The Pacific Mutual convention opened 
with a talk by Oscar Swenson, assistant 
actuary, who discussed recent changes 
in policy forms and rates. H. Kenneth 
Cassidy of Houston, Tex., C.L.U., led the 
discussion on Monday afternoon on the 
problem of getting the man. Others on 
the program follow: Guy C. Lyman, New 
Orleans; Walter Hoefflin, Los Angeles; 
J. B. Bauman, Ft. Worth; Byron Hart, 
Des Moines; E. Walter Albachten, De- 
troit, and A. J. Gillis, Denver. 

E. E. Henderson of Chicago discussed 
the new sales manual. The company 
had a dinner on Monday. night. 

Carroll C. Day of Oklahoma City. was 
chairman of the feature called “Finding 
Markets.” He was assisted by Corinne 
Breeding. 

On Tuesday morning a panel discus- 
sion on “Vitalizing the Use of the Sales 
Manual” was presented by Clifford H. 


Women Plan Day’s 


Des Moines, Sept. 19—Corinne V. 
Loomis, manager women’s division, Paul 
F. Clark agency, John Hancock, Boston, 
was chairman of the women life under- 
writers’ breakfast and luncheon meet- 
ings. At the breakfast it was decided 
that at the Boston convention next year 
a day would be set aside for the women 
underwriters, patterned after the Million 
Dollar Round Table idea. Miss Sophia 
Bliven, head of the women’s department, 
Stevenson agency, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, will be in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Boston seminar for wom- 
en. Following the breakfast short talks 
were made by Ellen Putnam, National 
Life of Vermont, Rochester; Marie B. 
Parker, Equitable Society, Denver, and 
Chairman Loomis. Miss Parker called 
prospecting the beginning and end of 


Ellen Putnam Cites Need 


For Enthusiam, Character 


Prospecting is being so enthusiastic 
about what we have to offer that we 
train ourselves to see prospects in situa- 
tions which are all about us, Ellen M 
Putnam, who represents the National 
Life of Vermont in Rochester, N. Y., 
told the women who were assembled for 





ELLEN M. PUTNAM 


the special breakfast meeting on Thurs- 
day. Prestige she mentioned as an es- 
sential on the road to success, and about 
prestige she had this to say: 

“We cannot hope to build prestige un- 
less we have something on which to 
build. We must have character, not just 
plain honesty, important as that is, but a 
genuine feeling of wishing to make a 
contribution to society, and an interest 
in and a desire to help our fellowmen. 
There are many good books available on 
personality development and they are 
profitable for an underwriter to read. 

“To character must be added knowl- 
edge of our business. We must study 
and keep on studying. 

“Tf an underwriter had character, a 
nice personality and a- knowledge of the 
business he still might have few pros- 
pects. He must circulate enough so that 
other people know him, like him and 
know of his ability as an underwriter 
and feel that he has something so worth- 
while that they are doing a favor to their 
friends and acquaintances by putting 
him in touch with them.” 





Floyd W. Forker, 
Long Beach, Cal.; Lem C. Swinney, 
Wichita; Emory L. Jenks, Atlanta; 
Ralph J. Wetzel, Kansas City; Rex N. 
Rafferty, Los Angeles; Thomas H. Wall, 
Louisville, and Earl S. Rappaport, Chi- 
cago. 


Orr, Philadelphia; 


Program At Boston 


life insurance production success. “A 
woman agent can select the people with 
whom she wants to contact. She doesn’t 


have to stand behind a counter and 
serve every one who comes in,” said 
Miss Parker. 

Miss Loomis said that health is the 


first demand a woman agent should make 
of herself and should see that she keeps 
fit. Also she stressed the importance of 


simplicity. She recommended self-dis- 
cipline and the art of being a good 
listener. 

Caleb R. Smith, who was a Million 


Dollar Round Table president, said that 
he used the endless chain system and 
had 2,600 policyholders. 

An attractive floral decoration at the 
speakers’ table was the gift of the busi- 
ness and professional women of Des 
Moines. 


Mrs. Parker in Few Words 


Gives Prospecting Formula 


Mrs. Marie B. Parker, representative 
for the Equitable Society in Denver, 
Colo., took few words in her address be- 
fore the women’s breakfast Thursday 
morning to tell the essence of prospect- 
ing. “The essence of prospecting,” she 
said, “is made up of two inherent fac- 
tors—selecting prospects and qualifying 
prospects.” 

In selecting prospects Mrs. Parker 
suggested that the agent ask himself 
these questions: “Has he an insurance 
need I am equipped to satisfy? Can he 
pay the premiums? Can I get an inter- 
view on a favorable basis ?” 

In qualifying prospects she emphasized 
the necessity for seeing situations in 
which life insurance can serve. She con- 
tinued: “Train the mind to see the needs 
for life insurance in the lives of those 
you know and to whom you can talk life 
insurance. Our problem is to see the 
need, not to create it. The need is there; 
our job is to see it—to look through the 
eyes of a specialist because we are life 
insurance men and women. Be prospect- 
conscious at all times—conscious as to 
the types of people you can best serve 
as to age, quality, points of common in- 
terest, and study both the mental and 
physical health of your prospect. 

“Prospects become our policyholders 
and one of the easiest, quickest, surest. 
most profitable and most economical 
ways of prospecting is through the pol- 
icyholder. After this clientele has been 
established many of the best producers 
write from 50 to 80% of their business 
on their own policyholders. 

“From the policyholder we branch out 
to the friends and associates of our pol- 
icyholders, and often through them, as 
well as through our own good services 
and conscientious work, we become 
known as The insurance underwriter 
among their circle of friends and in their 
community.” 





Women to Have Round Table 
Of Their Own Next Meeting 


Des Moines, Sept. 19—At the lunch- 
eon of women life underwriters today 
Theodore M. Riehle, Paul F. Clark and 
President Brown, Des Moines Associa- 
tion, appeared and made short talks 
Miss Loomis read some figures from the 
Curtis Publishing Co. survey made by its 
Consumers’ Research Department, the 
results of which survey, by the way, have 
never been made public. The survey 
showed that in some aspects women are 
more insurance minded than men. She 
told the assembled women agents that 
at the women’s seminar next year in 
Boston there will be a special meeting 
of a Two Hundred Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lar Table which will operate similar to 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Riehle said that the Equitable Society 
has 287 women agents who pay for $100,- 
000 or more a year and thirty-one who 
pay for $250,000 or more. 
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T. M. Riehle Reviews Year’s 
Activity; Thanks His Chairmen 


Much has been done—much remains. 


were words of the 


Wednesday 


retir- 


Those the concluding 
presidential report 


of Theodore M. 
the National 


annual 
morning Riehle, 
ing president of Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


on the platform by the national officers, 


Surrounded 


trustees and committee chairmen, he ex- 
tended his thanks and his praise for their 
fine work and cooperation. Each of his 
committee chairmen he named individu- 
ally, telling what each had accomplished 
and indicating what work is still in proc- 
css 

The Declaration of Guiding 
and Agreement, President Riehle 
“one of the longest, one of the 
forward looking steps, from the 
of the field, ever taken in the history 
of life insurance.” He continued: “This 
day—February 26, 1935—will be momen- 
tous in American legal reserve life in- 
surance field history. Momentous things 
are not always sensed at the hour of 
happening and sometimes their signifi- 
cance is seen only after time has fash- 
ioned a perspective. 

“The points of view that must never 
be forgotten are those of the public and 
the competent life underwriter in the 
field. We must raise our manpower 
standards—still higher—to the point of 
public acceptance. Already more than 
60% of total business in force and new 
business being written is subject to the 
agreement. In addition to that much 
more has been accomplished than meets 
the eye.” 

President Riehle, bringing to a close 
his splendid administration, concluded his 
report with these words: “In closing may 
I say that the pleasure and joy that has 
come to me in having been given this 


Principles 
called 

most 
angle 


opportunity by you to serve you is a 
ihing that can only be felt and never be 
told. I feel that we are justified in rais- 
ing ourselves to upper levels of sincerity 
and enthusiasm, with dignity and self- 
respect for ourselves, our positions and 
our business, with a feeling of power and 
of justifiable pride, with increased morale, 
chins up and heads high. Let us go for- 
ward in our progress as merchants of life 
and not merchants of death, and let us 
carry on, furthering life insurance on its 
upward course, even in a better way than 
ever we have before. Much has been 
done—much remains,” 

Some of the high points of committee 
activity brought out in his remarks were 


these: The chart of ethics being com- 
pleted by the business standards com- 
mittee. Amendments framed by the by- 


laws committee to make the national or- 
ganic law more effective in its operation. 
The principles and policy formulated by 
the committee on conservation. The 
publications of the education committee 
“which have carried further than ever 
before the process of merchandising to 
the public the services of life insurance 
and the value of membership in the loca! 
life underwriters’ associations.” 

The work of the committee on law 
and legislation in connection with im- 
portant national legislative matters. The 
17% increase in membership bringing the 
total on June 30 to 24,307. The report 
of George E. Lackey to the section of 
life insurance law of the American Bar 


Associaticn in Los Angeles last July. 
Booklets issued by the conference com- 
mittee on local association problems. 


The increase in state and regional units 
bringing the number of state associations 
to twenty-five and local associations to 
200. The accomplishment of the agency 
practices committee. 


H. M. Files Discusses Package 


Sales; 


Package sales to meet the problems 
of all types of buyers were pretty thor- 
oughly discussed before the National 
Association convention by Henry M. 
Files, agent for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Cedar Rapids. He defined 
what he meant by package sales, gave 
examples from his own experience, class- 
ified different types of prospects 

Puts Prospects in Four Classes 


Mr. Files divides his prospects into 
four general groups. After he has class- 
ified a prospect into one of these severa! 
groups he builds his approach, sales 
presentation and closing appeal around 
the experiences he has had among peo- 
ple previously sold in the same class. 
This classification of prospects helps him 
prepare form of “package sale.’ 
These groups he defined in this way: 

“The first and probably the most nu- 
merous is the small buyer who needs a 
policy for clean-up purposes, specific 
liquidation of a small but persistent in- 
debtedness or some need for cash in 
event of his or her death. 

“In the second are those who must plan 
for some sort of continued income to 
their families in case of their death. 
With this general thought in mind came 
the modern form of Family Income 
policy. 

“The 
come 
tively 
less if 
you 
were 
sion they 

“Then we 


some 


third class is the retirement in- 
prospect. This group is a rela- 
new source of business. Doubt- 
you were an agent prior to 1929 
will recall very few people then 
thinking in terms of what provi- 

were making for later years. 
come to the fourth class. 


Classifies Prospects 











FILES 


HENRY M. 


The man or woman of wealth who is 
faced with the inroads of taxation, both 
income and inheritance. The problem 
of estate conservation. In the same 
group would also be those prospects who 


can be interested in business insurance. 
“Supplementing these four’ general 
groups are two smaller classes, that of 


juveniles and women. Policies on boys 
and girls, while usually small, are proba- 
bly the beginning of future large lines of 
business.” 
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Administers Pledge To 


Newest Group of C. L. U.’s 





DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


After C. L. U. designations had been 
awarded to those who passed the exami- 
this year Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
president of the American College of 


nations 


Life Underwriting, charged the new 
certificate-holders : 

“In your future relationship with 
clients never forget the supreme impor- 


of rigid adherence to the highest 
Will you please rise, 
these exercises, I ad- 
following specific 


tance 
ethical standards. 
while, in closing 
minister to you the 
charge—an adaptation of the 
Rule to the daily work of the life under- 
writers: 

“‘Have I, in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding my client, which 
| have made every conscientious effort 
to ascertain, given him that service 
which I, had I been in the same circum- 
stances, would have applied to myself.’” 


Golden 


Axman’s Story 
Page 3) 


Senator Herbert 


(Continued from 


er being its president, 
K. Lindsley of Kansas. 

President Riehle read a letter from 
President Sullivan of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention in which he high- 
ly praised the ethical and professional 
standards of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, saying he rarely had 
a complaint against a member of the 
National Association. Greetings from 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager of the 


American Life Convention, were also 
read. 
Mike Nelson, chairman of the execu- 


tive committee, Des Moines Association, 
and Equitable Society general agent, 
whose agency has paid for as much as 
$20,000,000 a year, told of the marvelous 
cooperation which Des Moines insur- 
ance men have given to the convention 
program. Incidentally, he said that the 
home offices of the Des Moines life in- 
surance companies had entirely financed 
the program. In discussing the ability 
of Des Moines to take care of large con- 
ventions he said that there is one con- 
vention hall in the city which would seat 

,200 people. 

Mr. Nelson introduced the new Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Iowa, Ray Mur- 
phy, as a man of integrity and great 
force of character. Mr. Murphy, who 
was a lawyer in a small town, is regard- 
ed as the best Commissioner Iowa has 
had in years. The Commissioner told of 
the important position that Iowa has in 
the insurance business. The total life 
insurance business of Iowa companies in 


————__ ae 
— 


C. L. U.’s in Action Described 
By a Former Naval Officer 





MAURICE B. COHILL 


Maurice B. Cohill, Pittsburgh pro- 


ducer, told the annual dinner of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters that the 
C. L. U. training is in a category with 


the training required of a naval officer, 
during the World War. 
He said that the navy, with all its equip- 
ment, 
for just one purpose—that when a shell 
is fired it hits its mark. The American 
College has as its great purpose helping 


which he was 


personnel and organization exists 


agents to get a name on the dotted line. 
fundamental difference is that 
in gunnery you use everything you know 
in order to make In life 
insurance to use everything at once on 
ruin the target and 


The one 
a bull’s eye. 


the prospect is to 
the sale. 

Mr, Cohill told many 
iopic being “C. L. U. in Action.” He 
described selling a large additional pol- 
icy to a man about to make 
age, the selling being aided by a conver- 
sation reminiscing about his naval days 
terrific 


sales stories, his 


a sea voy- 


and the storms he had en- 


countered. 


force throughout the nation is more than 
$1,700,000,000. He told of attacks whic 
have been made on him by certain types 
of assessment companies which he re- 
gards as crooked and he said he intend- 
ed to proceed with indictments against 
those who should not be doing business. 
“Let them abuse me as much as they 
wish. I can bear up under it,” he said. 

President Riehle introduced individual- 
!y chairmen of all committees and called 
attention to the new committees such 
as that on women underwriters, chair- 
man of which is Corrine V. Loomis. An- 
other new committee is one which is co- 
operating with lawyers. President Riehle 
then gave his annual report, talking con- 
cisely with considerable eloquence. He 
is now one of the most effective speak- 
ers in the insurance business and has no 
difficulty in holding the closest attention 
of a very —— crowd. When he told 
what the National Association had done 
in cooperation with insurance companies 
relative to part timers and incompetent 
agents he was loudly applauded. He in- 
troduced Alexander E. Patterson, chair- 
man of the program committee, who gave 
the theme of the convention: The Agent 
—The Kéystone of Life Insurance Serv- 
ice. In describing Patterson, President 
Riehle said in addition to his other ac- 
complishments that the Chicago general 
agent was a large writer of personal 
business and had paid for $350,000 in the 
past sixty days. 
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American College Should Have 
$500,000 Endowment, Myrick Says 


C. L. U. Institution Has Proved Its Worth in Past Seven 
Years; Many Successful Young Producers, Steady and 
Producing Business That Stays on Books 


In the seven years of its operation the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and the C. L. U. system of designation 
have shown enough success in the mat- 
ters of conservation of business and con- 
servation of man power that the college 
is ready to ask for a $500,000 endowment 
to put it on a permanent basis, Julian S. 
dag manager of the Mutual Life in 

New York and a director of the college, 
told the new C. L. U.’s and others at 
the annual conferment of the American 
College Thursday morning. Discussing 
results of the system Mr. Myrick said: 

“Even though the college has been op- 
erating but seven years, its activities are 
well known to officials of all the leading 
collegiate schools of business. They have 
communicated its aims and ideals to the 
students with whom they come in con- 
tact with the result that men of the 
highest caliber are more and more being 
attracted by the opportunities for pro- 
fessional service in life underwriting. It 
is of particular interest to note that many 
of the young men who have attended 
such institutions and majored in the sub- 
jects leading to the C. L. U. examinations 
have passed their examinations soon 
after graduation from their college or 
university and have become producers 
of note at a comparatively young age. 
The more ambitious, able and energetic 
persons of older age who come into life 
underwriting from some other vocation 
are feeling the same compelling pull of 
the C. L. U. ideals. 

“Underwriters who have followed a 
systematic and thorough plan of prep- 
aration for their C. L. U. examinations 
and who have eventually passed them 
show a truly remarkable persistency rec- 
ord in life insurance. Of the 1,089 who 
have thus far received credit for com- 
pleting all examinations, probably less 
than 1% have left this vocation other 
than by death or disability. The agency 
forces as a whole may be in a state of 
flux, but this portion of them at least 
can be regarded as permanent. 

“Increased volume and decreased lap- 
sation are characteristic of the produc- 
tion records for those who have thus far 
completed the C. L. U. examinations. 


Need For Endowment 
“The American College, having proved 
its worth to the institution of life insur- 
ance, needs to be placed on a sound and 





MYRICK 


JULIAN S. 


permanent financial basis so that the 
necessary functions may be promptly and 
efficiently performed, and the officers of 
the college may have greater time to de- 
vote to major policies and further widen- 
ing of its Keoeieiol influences rather 
than to matters of routine operation. To 
do this the college should have a fixed 
income of at least $20,000 a year in ad- 
dition to its revenue from fees. To ob- 
tain an income of this amount would ne- 
cessitate an endowment of $500,000. 


$50,000 in Woods Foundation 


“The Edward A. Woods Foundation 
now has about $50,000, so that we would 
have to raise an additional $450,000 to 
produce the permanent income which is 
needed. If this income were available to 
take care of the college’s fixed charges 
the receipts from registration and exam- 
ination fees could be used exclusively for 
the supervision of examinations, the 
grading of papers and the development 
of a field educational service to assist 
teachers and study group leaders 
throughout the country in setting up the 
very best type of instructional facilities 
for underwriters wishing to study along 
C. L. U. lines.” 


$230,000 Average Annual Business 
Of C.L. U.’s, Paul F. Clark Reports 


questionnaire sent out 
by Pau! F. Clark, John Hancock general 
agent in Boston, indicate that Chartered 
Life Underwriters have larger average 
Production than the general run _ of 
agents, their average being around a 
quarter of a million a year. Mr. Clark, 
who was president of the National Chap- 
ter of C.L.U. during the past year, gave 
the re sults of his survey at the general 
gents’ and managers’ section meeting 
otf the national convention Tuesday 
morning. Figures were from eleven 
agencies in nine cities. He said in part: 
Many of us have heard the doubts 
and fears expressed from time to time 
by certain general agents as to the ef- 
fect of the C.L.U. movement upon the 
immediate sales of their agents and the 
Profits of the agency. Some managers 
have felt that the study and preparation 
for the C.L.U. examinations would di- 


Answers to a 


vert their agents from selling and make 
profitless students of them. Their feel- 
ing has been that if a man can sell hc 
will sell anyway and does not need the 
C.L.U. designation. 


The Average C.L.U. 


I desire to call particular attention to 
the paid production of the eighty-one 
C.L.U’s reported in the survey of facts, 
all of whom were active whole-time 
agents. The average paid-for production 
per C.L.U. in 1934, on such basis of 
credit as is allowed by their companies, 
was $230,928. For the first six months 
of 1935 on the same basis it was $135,237 
or at the rate of $270,472 for the year. 
This represents an increase of 17% ove~ 


1934. Would you be glad to have some 
of these average C.L.U.’s in your 
agency ? 


Is there any indication here that at- 


American College Names Committees 


To Raise Funds oe Larger Program 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—The board of 
American College of Life 


careful consideration 


directors of the 
Underwriters gave 
at its meeting on September 16 to the 
creation of a substantial endowment fund 
to promote the proper growth of the col- 
lege along certain important lines. The 
principal lines in which the college needs 
to expand its activities and for which 
additional funds will be needed are the 
early promotion of interest in the C.L.U. 
program throughout many smaller com- 
munities where little progress has yet 


been made; development of adequate 
educational facilities in many parts of 
the country for the efficient education 
along C.L.U. lines of numerous “estab- 


lished agents” who have satisfactorily 
completed their agency training courses, 
and for whom the means of more ad- 
vanced study which would materially in- 
crease the quantity and quality of their 
production are not now available; the 
preparation of needed text books for life 
underwriters and agency management 
personnel which will be of constructive 
assistance in mceting many of the com- 
plex problems to which changing condi- 
tions zive rise, and the expansion of the 
college staff to handle the ever increas- 
ing volume of activities and to permit 
of more frequent personal contacts be- 
tween the college office and the various 
interested groups of underwriters 
throughout the country, as well as the 
numerous educational centers which are, 
or will be providing instruction for them. 


s the amount of annual income nec- 
essary for proper attainment of the force- 
going objectives is much in excess of the 
present income now received by the col- 
lege from fees of candidates and from 
the Edward A. Woods Foundation, the 
directors deemed it wise to organize spe- 
cial committees to secure financial sup- 
port in the form of annual contributions 
from life insurance companies, candidates 
who have undertaken or completed C.L.U. 
examinations, as well as other friends of 
the college, and the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; 
and to organize one other committee to 
secure such support in the form of fu- 
ture gifts through the medium of life in- 
surance contracts, bequests and special 
endowments. 

The personnel of the four committees 
which was then appointed to develop 
plans and conduct the necessary activities 
for securing this assistance, follows: Life 


insurance company c ntributions : Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman; Paul F. Clark, John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr. Annual contri- 
butions from C.L.U.’s and other friends: 
Grant L. Hill, chairman; Earle W. Brai 
ley; Fred L. Cassidy; Frank C. Hughes; 
\. J. Johannsen; Theodore M. Riehk 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr. Support from 


National Association of 
Life Underwriters: William M. Duff, 
chairman; George E, Lackey, John New- 
ton Russell. Bequests, life insurance poli- 
cies and special endowments: John A. 
Stevenson, chairman; Franklin W. Ganse, 
Dr. David McCahan. 


members of the 


Officers of American College Elected 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, held in the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, the following officers were re- 
elected for the coming year: 

Chairman of the Board: 
Clark, John Hancock Mutual 
surance Co., Baltimore, Md. 

President: Dr. S. S. Huebner, pro- 
fessor of insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 


Ernest J. 
Life In- 


Vice-President: William M. Duff, pres- 
ident, Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh 
Ps. 


McCahan, associate 
professor of insurance, Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: John A. Stevenson, general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer: Franklin W. Ganse, Ganse- 
King Estate Service, Boston, Mass. 
The following named directors were 
each re-elected for a term of three years: 


Dean: Dr. David 


John Newton Russell, manager, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles; Oliver Thur- 
man, vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life, 


and Franklin W. 


Ganse. 


to the 
three 


Four new members were elected 
board of directors for terms of 
years each, as follow: 


QO. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life; Michael J. Cleary, presi- 
dent, Northwestern Mutual Life; Theo- 


dore M. Riehle, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; S. T. Whatley, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life. 

Fred L. Cassidy, C.L.U., assistant man- 
ager, Prudential, Seattle, Wash. by 
virtue of his recent election to the 


presidency of the National Chapter 
Chartered Life Underwriters, automati- 
cally becomes an ex-officio member of 
the American College board for a term 
of one year. 

The executive committee for the ensu 
ing year will consist of the officers of 
the College and of four members elected 
from the board: Grant L. Hill, director 
of agencies, Northwestern Mutual; John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau : 
George E. Lackey, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Julian S. Myrick, man- 
ager, Mutual Life, New York. 





taining the C.L.U. designation means as 
some misinformed people allege that the 
producer ceases thereafter to be a fac- 
tor in sales? Isn’t it a fact, rather, that 
the average C.L.U. is much more of 
producer than the average or even much 
better than average non-C.L.U. ? 
Cases Large for Younger Men 

One of the factors which has a 
marked effect upon the profits of an 
agency is the average size case. An 
unreasonable number of the well-known 
“orieés and twos” will wreck the profits 
of any agency. Do the C.L.U.’s as a 
whole write a larger contract than the 
average non-C.L.U. agent? Eighty-one 
per cent of the agencies which cooperat- 
ed in our survey reported that they do. 

This is particularly significant, I 
think, when we realize that the average 
C.L.U is a young man whose natural 
contacts do not lead to “jumbo” cases. 
The increased size of the average case 
is due, I believe, to the fact that the 
C.L.U. has learned to think in larger 
terms of life underwriting as opposed to 
selling policies as such 


There is more to production, however, 
than how much it bulks and what is the 


size of the average case. A most im- 
portant factor is, how does the business 
persist? In the fourth place, then, do 


you believe that the business of the 


C.L.U.’s shows a greater persistency than 
the business of those who are not 
C.L.U.’s? Here again 81% of the gen- 


eral agents who particpated in our sur- 
vey reported that it does. Not one gen- 
eral agent reported otherwise; only two 
general agents said that they did not 
know. As practical business men who 
are interested in profits, would you like 
some, or a lot, of these average C.L.U.’s 
who write a sizeable volume of business 
consisting of larger than average cases, 
and whose business stays on the books 
and gives you a return year after year? 

Is the C.L.U. study of any benefit in 
helping retain agents who might other- 


wise have terminated? Sixty-four per 
cent of the general agents who co- 
operated in our survey said that it is, 
9% only said that it is not, while 25% 


of them said that they could not say. 
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A. E. Patterson Tells How Program 
Was Built From Agent’s Viewpoint 


Many Speakers Paid Their Own Expenses; Agents Who Speak 
Recommended by Competitors; Bouquets For 
Convention Helpers 


How the convention program was built 
from the viewpoint of the agent in the 
field was described by Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, convention chairman, in opening 
the meeting. He remarked: 

Your Program Committee did all its 
thinking and planning from the stand- 
point of the agent. As we see it, you, 
the Agent in the field, actually selling, 
has a right to expect: 

A broader vision of life insurance and 
life underwriting as a career. 

An opportunity to mingle with those 
who are not just t talking about selling 
life insurance on a proper basis, but with 
those who are actually doing it. 

These life underwriters are real. 
You'll like them. They have worked 
hard and faithfully on their contribu- 
tions. In addition, they have paid their 
own expenses to attend this meeting. 
They have not been the source of one 
cent of expense to the National Asso- 
ciation. They are our assets! 

A return to your home with a greater 
confidence in the institution of life in- 
surance, as well as simple, specific ideas 
of better methods of selling life insur- 
ance which should increase your income, 
provided you use them. Observe that 
each man on the program usually has 
one best method of selling, so far as he 
is concerned. 

Practical Doers Chosen 

Note that our program consists largely 
of men in the field who are making a 
living by selling life insurance. I know 
this because each and every man has 
been most carefully investigated through 
his competitors in his own home town. 


His competitors respect him, like him, 
look upon him, not only as a successful 
life underwriter, but, also, as a man 


highly esteemed in his community. Most 
of these men have never before appeared 
as speakers on a National program. 
They’re genuine, practical doers. They 
will not disappoint you and I’m sure you 
will enjoy and profit from hearing them. 

Go back to your respective commu- 
nities more than ever certain about your 
part in establishing social security in our 
country upon a basis comparable to 
American standards of Bving. Everyone 


Direct Mail Seales a 
Out Advantages Of Its Use 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—Seneca M. 
manager direct mail department, 
Mutual Life, was chair- 
seminar this 
buying 


Gamble, 
Massachusetts 
man of the 
afternoon. He told 
power of America and as an indication of 
the large amount of money being spent 
on non-essentials he said that $21,000,000 
had been poured into Massachusetts race 
tracks in a period of 194 days. 

There are millions of men and women 
who own no life insurance while many 
others have inadequate protection. A 
universal need of life underwriters is to 
be motivated to tell the life insurance 
story to more people. When you have 
sent a folder or a letter you know that 
the prospect expects a personal call. 
There is a sense of obligation on the 
agent’s part to make the call and most 


mail 
about the 


direct 


people need the urge of this external 
influence. 
Successful selling requires careful 


prospecting, planning and action. Direct 
mail will help agents to use their time 
to the best advantage. Prospects read 
direct mail. The agent who calls on a 
prospect without having a direct mail 
message precede -him is unnecessarily 
burdened with the difficult responsibility 
of first diverting the prospect’s attention 
from his own business activity and then 
introducing the subject of life insurance; 


knows that the growth of life insurance 
in America has been due largely to the 
development of our agency system. 
Without your intelligence, imagination, 
integrity, and perseverance (backed by 
the lofty sense of trusteeship contributed 
by the officers of our great companies) 
the institution of life insurance would 
not hold the unchallenged position it 
does today. Therefore, carry on, with a 
proud satisfaction in your campaign for 
this next year, and be assured here that 
you are unquestionably entitled to the 
position of prominence which has been 
given you on this program as “The 
Agent—The Keystone of Life Insurance 
Service.” 
Bouquets for Assistance 

May I express, as chairman, our ap- 
preciation for the splendid help given us 
by M. C. Nelson, General Chairman of 
the Convention Committee of the Des 


Moines Association and his able asso- 
ciates. Each request, no matter how 
trivial, has been given immediate and 


efficient attention. They deserve much 
credit for whatever success this 46th 
Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation attains. Likewise, you should 
know that President Riehle has given 
us a free hand with the program. Ex- 
ecutive and master salesman that he is, 
he handed us the job and never at- 
tempted to dictate. At the close of his 
fine administration, he is entitled to an 
unusual program for his convention. We 
hope he will not be disappointed. Here 
also, I, personally, wish to thank the 
other members of the Program Commit- 
tee for their invaluable assistance. How- 
ever, without “Max” Hoffman and “Bill” 
Jones of New York Headquarters staff, 
our job would have seemed hardly pos- 
sible. 
Committee Members 

The other members of the program 
committee were Earle W. Brailey, New 
England Mutual, Cleveland; Carroll C. 
Day, Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City; 
Ernest R. Gray, Prudential, Des Moines; 
Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, Buf- 
falo; Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, New York, and John W. Yates, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles. 








SENECA M. GAMBLE 


in every sense of the word direct mail 
Saves time. 


Among those who talked were George 


E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., Equitable of 
Iowa; Charles M. Maxwell, Equitable 


Society; Bert N. Mills, 
and Lynn S. Broaddus, 


Bankers Life; 
Acacia Mutual. 


——=:!1 


Many Income Option Angles Stressed 
At Seminar Headed By C. V. Anderson 


Des Moines, Sept. 18—At the seminar 
on the use of income options, Chairman 
C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
Cincinnati, and former president of the 
National Association, made these points 
among others. Only 17% of the total 
business in force is on income options 
which leaves plenty of prospects — the 
other 83%. The first principle of a sale 
—show the prospect that his insurance 
is inadequate by putting it on an income 
basis and arranging for contingent bene- 
ficiaries. Make more use of the interest 
option with the right to withdraw prin- 
cipal left to the wife, and to the children 
at her death, where, and to the extent, 
advisable. 

Some of his statements were: 

_ “The interest on $4,000 won’t do the 
job—but let’s have it go to the right 
place.” 

“Income comes from two sources only 
—investments and salary. For most men 
it is from salary, and the only substitute 
for salary is life insurance.” 

“If you have $10,000 of life insurance, 
be sure your wife spends it as income 
and not as principal.” 

“Suppose your client has $10,000. To 
sell $5,000 more, suggest, ‘50% more in- 
surance will pay this $100 a month for 
100% longer period.’ To sell $10,000 
more, suggest, ‘give your wife twice the 
insurance and three times the protec- 
tion. Leave your wife a happy old age.’ 
If she has an independent income and a 
home of her own, she will always be 
welcome and popular among her children 
and her grandchildren. Whenever you 
deliver a claim check always show how 
much more the company paid the bene- 
ficiary than the insured paid the com- 
pany. For the man who wants an an- 
nuity—show him how to shorten the pe- 
riod of his policy by making additional 
payments. Let’s take care of the old 
man. It’s wrong for an agent to take 
the cash surrender value or the cash ma- 
turity value to buy an annuity for an 
insured when he has the privilege of 
using the options.” 

During the Anderson seminar, a dra- 
matic angle was given by the appearance 
of two Ohio widows who told what in- 
come options had done for them. The 
stories they told were dramatic and the 
hard-boiled but sentimental! life insurance 
audience wept considerably. 





Service to Old Clients 


Uncovers New Prospects 

An intelligent system of prospecting is 
fundamentally dependent upon the repu- 
tation you create among the people with 
whom you do business, L. A. Spencer 
told the prospecting clinic at Des 
Moines. Mr. Spencer is an agent for 
the Equitable Society in Youngstown, 
Ohio. He continued, “You must have 
the ability to get the third party to work 
for you. I sincerely believe that it is 
impossible to build any substantial busi- 
ness without that requisite. We make 
very few sales ourselves. If we will take 
care of our policyholders, they will take 
care of us.’ 

Also he said this: “If we can not ob- 
tain the proper setting for a favorable 
interview, he is not a prospect. He may 
be a prospect to another agent, or he 
may eventually become one when certain 
conditions are met. It is very easy to 
waste a lot of valuable time and, more 
than that, create a wrong impression of 
yourself and of your business, by at- 
tempting to approach people who are 
neither interested in you or what you 
have to say. 

“In addition to knowing the -technical 
side of our business, it is obvious that 
we must be reasonably conversant with 





Bachrach 


C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


Management Worth More 
Than Capital, Says Albright 


Des Moines, Sept. 19—Dr. Charles E, 
Albright, producer, Northwestern 
Mutual, talking on corporation insurance 
before the Million Dollar Round Table, 
said management is worth more as a rule 


star 





DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 


to any business than the capital invested 
in it. “In the past money has been worth 
5%,” he said. “Nobody knows what it 
is worth now—sometimes 14% and 
sometimes 2%, but it used to be worth 
5%. But when that 5% money was 
mixed with management in a successful 
business it was able to earn 15%. If 
it did not earn 15% it was not a very 
good business. I have in mind many 
corporations that did not long survive 
the death of the principal factor in the 
business.” 





such matters as taxes, wills, laws of in- 
heritance, and the like. We know that 
the average man is reluctant to go to 
his lawyer or his banker and yet he is 
in need of help in many of the funda- 
mental financial problems that plague 
him. Who is more advantageously sit- 
uated to render this service than the life 
insurance man? It is my humble opinion 
that when we are doing these things, we 
are prospecting in the fullest sense.” 
Mr. Spencer cited ten of his recent cases 
which bear out his theory. 
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Convention Resolutions Set 
Definite Course of Activity 


Resolutions offered by the National 
Council and adopted by the convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters were on subjects of economic 
security, life insurance week, agency 
practices and accident prevention. In 
effect these resolutions outline a broad 
program along which the association and 
its membership will direct its efforts. A 
resolution was also adopted in tribute to 
Jonathan K. Voshell, president of the 
national association in 1919, who died 
June 17 this year. The resolutions in 
brief were these: 

“Whereas our work is for and among 
those who look to themselves for eco- 
nomic security, both for their dependents 
and for their own old age and who take 
pride in individual achievement,” mem- 
bers of the association pledge themselves 
“to the broadest and the most intensive 
possible program of public education” in 
order that the American public may have 
amore adequate conception of the power 
of life insurance not only as the ideal 
old-age income method but as the only 
safe and sure way of protecting a man 
against financial misfortune and uncer- 
tainty. 

Members of the association pledge 
themselves to a program “which shall 
have as its objective the telling of the 
story that life insurance is the only fac- 
tor in the national economic life which 
seeks, by way of indemnity, to partially 
offset the loss of human life values in 
this country” ...and... “that life in- 


surance shall be used increasingly to un- 
derwrite the security and happiness of 
the American people” and whereas a very 
effective campaign of public education 
has been conducted in recent years in 
connection with Life Insurance Week, 
the association expresses “to the legal 
reserve life insurance companies which 
have made possible these educational ef- 
forts their deepest appreciation thereof 
and pledge their fullest cooperation with 
any such efforts in the future.” 

The membership expresses its appreci- 
ation of the action taken by the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers in issuing 
its Declaration of Guiding Principles and 
Agreement and to the companies which 
have already signed the agreement. The 
membership pledges itself to a concerted 
effort to support the Declaration and to 
secure as wide acceptance as possible of 
its underlying motives and purposes. The 
officers and trustees and council record 
their opinion “that the prosecution of 
the program thus initiated constitutes 
one of the most vital and important con- 
cerns of the business of life insurance.” 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and its individual members 
pledge their fullest cooperation to any 
and all organizations working toward the 
elimination of and prevention of acci- 
dents. 

A resolution was also adopted extend- 
ing thanks and appreciation to the Des 
Moines Association of Life Underwriters 
and others who had joined in making 
the convention there a success. 


The Mind of ‘The Buyer As Seen 
By Sara Frances Jones of Chicago 


Fundamentally people do not like to 
think; they do not like to make decisions, 
until they are actually forced to do so, 
said Sara Frances Jones, Equitable, of 
Chicago, in a talk prepared for the wom- 
en’s breakfast at the Des Moines con- 
vention. 
the last moment from going to the meet- 
ing but asked Miss Agnes Bruder of the 
Hobbs Agency to present the talk for 
her. Most people’s minds are full of 
questions—questions about many subjects 
—and it is fair to assume that not the 
least of these questions arise from the 
role that the prospective buyer plays in 
life in relation to himself, and in this 
connection probably many questions arise 
in his mind, in terms of security—for 
himself and those dependent on him. If 
he is to enjoy any peace of mind, he 
must satisfy himself on this question, 
said Miss Jones. Therefore, it follows 
that in meeting a buyer, or a prospective 
buyer, it devolves upon us to try to get 
him to give expression to some of the 
questions that we know of a certainty 
he has in his mind and in this way it 
enables us to crystalize his own ideas 
for himself. 


Miss Jones was prevented at 


“Many times I have reached a quick 
response from a prospective client,” con- 
tmued Miss Jones, “by simply saying to 
the client, ‘It may be possible that I can 
suggest a plan to help you accomplish 
the objectives you already have planned 
lor yourself.’ It always gets a response 
whether he really has ‘planned an ob- 
jective’ or not; he is bound to make some 
reply. The instant he starts to talk 
about himself, his responsibilities, his in- 
terests, our work is greatly simplified. 
He gets away from the idea that your 





chief objective is to make him do some- 
thing you want him to do. He feels you 
want to help him do something he has 
always wanted to do for himself, even 
though it has been rather indefinite. Still 
you are keeping his mind on himself and 
are formulating his own ideas into defi- 
nite shape. 

“After he has told you some of the 
questions or problems he is facing, I find 
it effective to make some such inquiry 
as the following: ‘You wouldn’t buy any- 
thing unless you knew what it will be 
when delivered?’ Then after I have dis- 
cussed my subject in a general way, I 
often say, ‘While you are making up 
your mind on this, give me some specific 
information so I can make up my mind 
as to what seems to fit your particular 
need best.’ 

“You are bound to make him think, 
and you are helping to make him decide. 
When I reach the closing stage, again I 
resort to questions, such, for instance, as 

“Your mind would usually govern 
what you decide to do about it’; or 

“‘T presume you may have been think- 
ing about something of this kind for 
some time?’ or 

“You have all the facts now before 
you. Is it all clear to you?’ or 

“The plan is practical and it’s sure to 
win out’; or 

“*After all, it is the right thing to do, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Anv one of these questions is effec- 
tive. Many times we have not even dis- 
cussed the cost of this service. and as T 
am a great believer in optional business. 
T find it effective to suggest something 
like this: 

“Tf you had this in operation right 
now, it would be a lot of satisfaction to 
vou, wouldn’t it? Well, our offer is 
hased on whether you can qualify for 
it. Can you? One thing is sure, you 
can never lose bv starting this.’ 

“All of these simple questions make a 
prospective buver think—and mv experi- 
ence is. they make him not only think, 
but act.” : 


Part Time Pact Viewed As High Spot 
By Leaders; Say Riehle Did Big Job 


Moines, Sept. 20.—On the eve 
of convention adjournment, President 
Schriver, former President Riehle and 
other officers feel that the most im- 
portant high spot of the convention was 
the reception given to the new agree- 
ment between companies and the Na- 
tional Association which will result in 
the elimination of part-timers in urban 
centers and in a general housecleaning 
of the unfit and incompetent producer 
everywhere if the fraternity carries out 
the spirit of the agreement. Riehle re- 
gards this agreement as the most mo- 
mentous pact which the business has 
known. The managers and_ general 
agents listened to his recital of the facts 
leading up to the agreement with closest 
attention, applauding heartily at the fin- 
ish. President Schriver apparently would 
go even farther than Riehle as he would 
extend the agreement to smaller cities 
than 50,000. 

There was little opportunity for mana- 
gers and general agents to discuss ques- 
tions in rooms and lobbies because so 
many events were taking place all over 
the hotel and Des Moines Club too. The 


Des 


list of signatory companies was not read 
convention. 


to the Several important 





FRANK H. DAVIS 
Head of the Life Agency Officers’ com- 
mittee which drew up the Declaration of 
Guiding Principles, Mr. Davis described 
the agreement to the general agents’ and 
managers’ section. 





Tex Bayless Big Advertiser 


Des Moines, Sept. 19—A. C. “Tex” 
Bayless, Southland Life, Houston, Tex., 
probably has spent as much money in 
advertising as any general agent in 
America. He figures that he has spent 
$75,000 in advertising in the sixteen years 
he has been a general agent. Advertis- 
ing paves the way for business for him. 
He doesn’t have to tell who he is or what 
company he represents. He advertises 
directly at his prospect. “I tell pros- 
peet mine is one of the good companies,” 
he said. “I do not use words ‘biggest,’ 
‘cheapest,’ ‘best.’ I never knock a compet- 
ing company.” 





ORCUTT VISITS HOME TOWN 


Louis E. Orcutt, leader of the Clancy 
D. Connell agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual in New York, on his first vacation 
in years, was a Des Moines convention 
visitor for a day or so following which 
he visited his home town folks in the 
Mid-West. Mr. Orcutt, a newspaper man 
before entering life insurance, still keeps 
in good writing trim by editing The Door 
Knob, weekly paper of the Connell 
agency. 
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THEODORE M. RIEHLE 
companies have not signed and there will 
be no pressure by the National Associa- 
tion or other companies to make them 
sign. 

The general opinion is that Ted Riehle 
put over something big. When he said 
at the Milwaukee convention when tak- 
ing the floor as new president that he 
intended trying to purge the business of 
the unfit, his words were general and 
indefinite and some people thought his 
remarks had no special significance but 
they did not know Riehle, an uncanny, 
very wise person who thinks ahead and 
knows exactly what he had in mind even 
if the audience did not. He had planned 
the whole thing out and as soon as the 
Milwaukee convention was over he got 
busy. In succeeding months he turned 
out a terrific amount of literature on the 
subject, including three booklets, each 
one paving the way for the other and 
going into more detail. When the time 
arrived for the first conference in New 
York between Riehle’s committee and the 
Life Agency Officers’ committee there 
was a definite concrete plan to work on 
and results followed. As Riehle reviewed 
the part-time situation on the floor one 
of the most interested members of the 
audience was his father, John M. Riehl 


Lincoln Tells Des Moines 
Daily Newspapers About 
Company’s Farm Policy 
Des Moines, Sept. 20.—Daily paper re- 
porters started chasing Leroy A. Lincoln, 
vicepresident, Metropolitan Life, as soon 


as he arrived in town. He gave an in- 


terview on the farm mortgage situation 
that the Metropolitan 


reasonable cooperation 


saying extends 


every with the 
borrower in helping him try to master 
his difficulties without foreclosure. 

The Metropolitan does not 
until it is 


foreclose 
hopeless for borrowers to 


carry on and when the company does 
take title to a farm it makes every ef- 
fort to rehabilitate it. This policy tends 
towards stabilization of farms. The Met 
ropolitan farms are in real demand by 
tenants and there is a long waiting list 
of applications. The company is not in 
the business of holding them for a spec- 
ulative rise in prices. “But we are 
bound to get as much as we can for a 
farm because the policyholder’s money 1s 
in it,” he said. With Mr. Lincoln is Sec- 
ond VicePresident Henry E. North. 





Seefurth Warns of 


Before throwing open for discussion 
the seminar on taxation and life insur- 
ance N. H. Seefurth of the Seefurth 
Service, Chicago, warned that it is pos- 
sible to get into trouble if trying to 
build a sales approach on taxation ideas 
without first having put in an extra- 
ordinary amount of time and study on 
the taxation subject alone. He remarked 
in part: 

There is no form of property more 
completely tax exempt than life insur- 
ance up to $40,000. But it is not with this 
comparatively modest amount that we 
are particularly interested. There are 
no outstanding problems in connection 
with an amount of insurance than 
$40,000 payable to named beneficiaries. 

Yet, the vast majority of prospects will 
have $40.000 of insurance, or less, and 
therein lies the reason why only a few 
life underwriters need be much con- 
cerned with the matters that we are 
going to take up this afternoon. It is 
those whose life insurance exceeds $40,- 
000, and whose general estates also ex- 
ceed $40,000, who require particular at- 
tention. 


less 


Danger 

It is just as true in this field as in 
any other that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. Much harm has been 
done by underwriters who will not take 
the time and trouble to prepare them- 
selves. Many instances have come to 
my attention where utterly false state- 
ments have been made. Whether such 
statements can be attributed to ignor- 
ance, or eagerness for business is be- 
side the point. The result is an unfavor- 
able impression, and in the end all un- 
derwriters suffer a loss. 

I cannot advise proper preparation 
too strongly. Consistent study and ap- 
plication of your knowledge is necessary 
to eauip you to discuss the tax prob- 
lems of those of your prospects who ac- 
tually have tax problems. 

I would warn you most emphatically 
against attempting to create tax prob- 
lems for the vast number of prospects 
who actually do not have them. This is 
not a satisfactory method of laying the 
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foundation for new business. It should 
be easier, and it certainly will be more 
productive of lasting results, to sell the 
average man on his obvious need for 
family protection and old age income, 
than to create the false impression that 
he is in jeopardy on account of the pres- 
ent tax situation. 
No Mysterious Process 

I am often amused by the attitude of 
men in the life insurance business who 
hear about the great interest in taxes 
and who jump to the conclusion that 
they can by some mysterious process, 
capitalize on the interest without going 
through the arduous preparation that is 
necessary, not only to make the con- 
tacts, but give the necessary service. This 
is decidedly a field for salesmanship of 
the kind that results from unusual, ac- 
curate and painstaking service. It is in 
that spirit that we will apply ourselves 
to the study of “Taxation and Life In- 
surance.” 


Agent Alone Can Make Direct Mail 
Advertising Succeed, Gamble Says 


The agent is the determining factor in 
whether or not direct mail campaigns 
result in business, for the campaign may 
plow the ground and sow the seed but 
the agent is the reaper, Seneca M. Gam- 
ble, direct mail manager for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, told the seminar 
on that subject. He said in part: 

3efore the farmer sows his seed, he 
plows the field, breaking through 
crust, turning up the fertile soil to 
sunlight, in preparation for planting. I 
like to think of direct mail as the plow 
which breaks through the crust of your 
prospect’s inattention, turning up his 
fertile conscious mind, making it recep- 
tive to the suggestions which you wiil 
offer 

I like to think of direct mail as the 
sower. It plants the seed thought in the 
open furrows of the prospect’s mind. It 
causes him to think of his loved ones and 
their dependence on him 

But all of the plowing and all of the 
planting, of themselves alone, are power- 


less to produce a harvest. You must 
cultivate the field. You must follow 
through promptly with personal calls. 


Remember, you are the harvester. 

Are you among the number who con- 
demn direct mail by saying that pros- 
pects do not read it? A few years ago 
three agents banded themselves together 
and challenged me to prove that a mess- 
age sent by mail can favorably influence 


a sale. I was “on the spot” and had to 
produce evidence or lose my case. The 
“committee” granted permission for a 
direct mail message to be addressed to a 
man whose life situation I knew. He 
lived in a city 100 miles distant. A letter 
was sent, bearing the footnote “Tell your 
closest friends about this plan. It is the 
finest thing I know of for men your age.” 
A reply was not requested, but one came 
saying, “Of course I want to be inde- 
pendent when I am 60. The next time 
you are down this way come to see me.” 
The resulting application for $10,000 with 
cash for the annual premium served to 
convince the “doubting Thomases.” 

The sales promotion letters used by my 
company, the Massachusetts Mutual,sdo 
not request a response, but many prOs- 
pects reply and even thank us for invit- 
ing their attention to their needs for life 
insurance. 


Prospects Read But Won’t Admit It 


You should not assume, just because 
your prospect does not voluntarily tell 
you that he received your advertising, or 
does not even remember getting it if you 
ask him, that he did not receive and read 
the message. Practically all men have a 
premeditated turndovwn ready for all 
salesmen, and they know that to admit 
reading your advertising would be the 
admission of at least passive interest in 
what you want to sell. 


————:! 


Demonstrate Prospect’s Reactions 


Approach from Taxation Angle From “Ho Hum” Along to “So What?” 


A novelty on the program was the 
demonstration by Professors Borden and 
Busse of the similarities between making 
a sale and making a lecture in Carnegie 
Hall. Although the demonstration had 
a lot of humorous side-lights the point 
was serious. It is that a salesman with 
a prospect or a lecturer with an audience 
have the same set of objections to over- 
come: “Ho hum!” “Why bring that up?” 
“F’r instance,” and “So what ?” 

Borden and Busse are professors at 
New York University. The idea of the 
demonstration was explained thus: 

“Organize your sales solicitation as a 
successful popular lecturer organizes his 
speech. When you sit in a prospect’s 
office and hear his invitation to ‘Tell me 
your story,’ forget that you are a sales- 
man. As you lean forward in your chair 
you are no longer a salesman selling a 
commodity or a service; you are a pop- 
ular lecturer speaking from Carnegie 
Hall platform. 

“Under their dramatized method of ex- 
planation, step one became a vital step in 
the sales presentation which did not 
invite the prospect’s attention, or 
permit it, it demanded and guaranteed 
the prospect’s attention. ‘Ho Hum!’ be- 
came the phosphorous on the tip of a 
tnatch which was lighted to emphasize 
the point. The audience’s reaction of 
boredom in public speaking was likened 
to the prospect’s initial indifference. 

‘But when the platform lecturer, or 
the salesman, has overcome that first 
reaction of indifference he faces a sec- 
ond and equally certain reaction. Says 
the audience, or the prospect, silently: 
‘That’s all very interesting, Mister, but 
Why Bring It Up?’ 

Burning Match Gives Example 


“That reaction gives the speaker-saies- 
man a golden opportunity to ‘get up his 
nrospect’s alley’—to build a bridge to 
prospect island—to an island of the pros- 
pect’s selfish interests. And if the sales- 
man doesn’t get up his prospect’s alley 
there isn’t any reason for going on to 
the next step,” continued Professor 
Susse, as a match was again lighted to 


Simon Sees Renewed Demand 
For Business Insurance 


Business on its way back to growth 
and prosperity has brought with it a re- 
newed demand for business insurance, 
Leon Gilbert Simon, an expert on busi- 
ness insurance problems, told the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Des Moines. He is with the Equit- 
able Society in New York. He said also, 
“During the past few months several 
companies report a very material in- 
crease in new policies issued for this 
form of protection.” In part Mr. Simon 
said this: 

“To sum up the essentials of life in- 
surance in its relation to business, we 
find that business insurance specifically 
accomplishes the following purposes: 

“It replaces the economic loss of a val- 
uable life. It retires the decedent’s in- 
terest and allows the survivor to con- 
tinue. It provides an available emer- 
gency fund. It acts as a shock-absorber. 
It stabilizes credit standing. It retires 
individuals at old age. It retires out- 
standing indebtedness. 

“It has been argued that business in- 
surance is essential for large corpora- 
tions but not so urgent for partnerships. 
This idea is wholly incorrect. Ordinarily 
the death of a partner immediately dis- 
solves the partnership, surviving partner 
becoming responsible for all partnership 
debts. Under these conditions it is very 


advantageous for the surviving partner 
to have a business insurance agreement 
in force supported by life insurance so 
that he will have the money in hand to 
pay off the deceased partner’s interest.” 


reveal that it was a bridge of sulphur 
on the match which carried the first 
quick flame of interest on to the body 
of the match. ‘ 

“Everybody likes a_ parade,” the 
speakers insisted, “and prospects like q 


parade of ‘for instances’—they want 
colorful facts marshalled in_ platoons 
like the platoons in a parade. Each 


statement of fact must be presented jn 
dramatic detail and then yield to the 
next. And when the last ‘for instance’ 
has marched in review be quick to ree. 
ognize that the solicitation is drawing 
to a close. Do not be like the smoker’ 
—and here the match was employed 
again in illustration—‘who holds the 
body of the match too long and burns 
his fingers; don’t walk away from a 
solicitation and leave your voice talking 
to the prospect! 


“So What?” Is Signed for Close 


“The prospect now asks: ‘That’s all 
very true, but So What? Now what 
do I do?’ The close of a solicitation js 
not so easy as it sounds—particularly 
where a one-call solicitation does not 
close the sale. When repeated calls are 
required the salesman must know how 
to ‘So What’ his prospect so that he 
leaves the prospect at the end of each 
call with a clearly defined ‘So This Js 
What You (Or I) Do’ in anticipation 
of the next call.” 

At this point Professor Busse retired 
to the rear of the convention hall and 
accepted Prof. Borden’s challenge to 
make vocal the reactions of the audi- 
ence as the latter launched into a brief 
formal platform speech as a means of 
illustrating the four steps in the organi- 
zation of a successful speech—or sales 
presentation. 





Uses Little Statues To 
Exemplify Balanced Agent 


Four little statues which telescoped to- 
gether to form the master salesman were 
used by L. S. Broaddus, Chicago branch 
manager, Acacia Mutual Life, to illus- 
trate his talk before the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Des 
Moines. The four little men that make 
the master salesman are manager, sec- 
retary, treasurer and salesman _ parts. 
The secretary part is the detective which 
selects new prospects. 

Mr. Broaddus said: “This balanced 
salesman will find life insurance a busi- 
ness of opportunity and quality prospects 
the sure road to permanent success.” 

Prospects he divided into three classi- 
fications as follows: 

“The No. 1 prospect is a man who 
earns $100 or more times his age per 
year, because he buys from fifteen to 
twenty policies during his earning years 
and keeps them in force. 

“The No. 2 prospect earns approxi 
mately $75 or more times his age. These 
men will buy from six to fifteen policies 
during their earning period and will keep 
them in force. Both of these classes are 
good prospects. A man with 200 of these 
clients is assured success in our business 

“The No. 3 class earns approximately 
$50 times his age. buys from one to six 
policies and usually lapses most of them 
He is too costly for you or for your con 
pany to have as a prospect or policy: 
holder. Avoid him as much as possible. 
He is the numerous type who is usually 
easy to see but hard to sell.” 





Ganse Talks About Tax 


Franklin W. Ganse, veteran tax expert 
of Boston, one of the men who appeared 
before the finance committee of the Sen- 
ate when it had the tax bill under con- 
sideration, told the National Council some 
lights on the tax situation. 
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It Chis Be LEgo--! 


With few exceptions that serve only 
to prove the truth, there is no investment 
comparable to that in sound Life Insurance 
protection. 


It is worth as much today—and more—than 
it was a year ago. Its obligations are 


paid promptly and it serves its owner 
faithfully and well. 


The Life Underwriter may well be proud of 
his calling and even boast of his own 


part in it. 


The Prudential shares in this general gratification. 


. 7 i — Che Prudential 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR Insurance Company of America 


EpwarD D. DUuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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